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THE “STUMP” THAT LETTE DID 
NOT TAKE. 
By Ledgeside. 

Mr. Lambrakin’s old brown barn stood in the 
south-west corner of his great yard. It was a 
huge, rambling old thing, with big doors and 
little doors, wooden shutters that shoved over 
holes meant for windows, squares cut out near 
the ground to let hens out, and bigger squares to 
let hogsin. There were looscly-boarded pens for 
coops in its corners, and feeding troughs attached 
to its sides. Old wagons and wagon wheels, 
barrels, beams, boards, shingles, bricks, stones, 
bones, boxes, and almost every other conceiva- | 
ble thing, were piled in and around it. Neat, 
orderly people looked at it and said,—well, I 
don’t know as it is any matter what they said; 
our business is with three little girls, to whom it 
was almost heaven upon earth. 

Lette Lambrakin, Judy Sharpe, Becky Tron- 
bone, they were the three who contrived daily to 
get more fun and real play out of the old barn 
than out of any other place they will probably 
ever find in all their lives. 

In carly summer there was the great empty 
shell, with its huge, bare, brown beams daintily 
hung with long, swinging cobwebs. Toliedown 
on the loose boards where the hay had been, and 
look up, was to see, with their six bright eyes, 
broad cracks with the golden sunlight stream- 
ing through in mote-filled rays. It was to see 
hornets’ nests swinging under the rafters, swal- 
lows’ tails peeping out here and there from the 
round, brown bunches of nests that dotted the 
roof below the ridge pole. It was to find hens’ 
eggs that couldn’t be hidden, empty stalls, part- 
ed off for parlor and kitchen, mangers for cham- 
bers, and a general their-own-ness which children 
love so well. 

There was one thing more in this barn, and it 
is of this that my story is specially to treat. It 
was full of “stumps.” Every New England child 
will understand what these are without my ex- 
plaining, but others who read the Youth’s Com- 
panion may suppose I mean stumps of trees 
which had been gathered hither with the other 
debris I have described. So let me say here that 
a stump is a something to do which is difficult. 
To stump means to dare, and the failing to ac- 
cept the challenge is an acknowledgment of 
cowardice and inability. 

If Mr. Lambrakin’s barn had been built for no 
other purpose than to contain stumps it could 
hardly have accomplished its object better. Ev- 
ery loft began and ended in the very spot from 
which perilous, break-neck leaps could be made 
to the most advantage. The very beams turned 
at angles, where to climb along or to lie upon 
them, to walk upright or to go upon all fours 
upon their narrow edges involved peril, and were, 
therefore, a delight and an astonishment to the 
children. 

One other thing had been added afterwards 
which completed the fascination. ’Way up in 
the north-east corner, above the third staging, 
Was a dove-cot, a veritable dove-cot. There every 
year pretty white and pearl-colored doves laid 
theireges and hatched their little ones, for the 
most part free from molestation, unless some 
sick person in the neighborhood desired a squab. 
Then Mr. Lambrakin put a long ladder against 
the beam, and sent up the boldest and most agile 
boy he could find, while he stood below and held 
it firmly with both hands. 

To reach that and use it for a baby-house was 
the one stump which seemed to these three daily 
Visitors to the barn, the great object of their lives. 
Placing the ladder against it was out of the ques- 
tion. It was too heavy for them to lift; and 
then, they had one and all been expressly for- 
bidden todoso. I wish I could say that this was 
sufficient reason for their not wishing to reach 
it; but truth compels me to own, it only seemed 
to increase their desire to look inside the wonder- 
ful cot; more, to take possession and hold it as a 
castle of their own. There was no end to the plans 














THE “STUMP” THAT LETTE DID NOT TAKE. 


they made, and, I am sorry to write it, to the at- 
tempts they made, also, when they thought they 
should not be seen, to gratify this desire. 

Lette had an advantage over the others. She 
could go to the barn and try when they were at 
home. Once she climbed to within six feet of the 
cot, and, what was better, got down again in 
safety, a thing she had hardly expected to do 
when a stealthy glance showed her the floor so 
far below. 

“Tl stump you to doit again!” both Becky 
and Judy said when she told them; and, indeed, 
Becky had gone farther and said ‘‘she didn’t be- 
lieve a word of it!” 

“You will see me bring a squab out of there 
some day, and then I guess you’ll be sorry you 
doubted my word,” Lette answered, with the air 
of injured innocence. ; 

“Seein’ is believin’,” said crisp Becky, without 
a word of apology. “You are just stumped, 
Lette Lambrakin, and you may as well give it 
up first as last.” 

“I don’t see how you can stump a person to 
do what you can’t do yourself,” said Lette. 

“Well, you can, can’t you, Judy?” 

“Of course you can,” and Judy shook her head 
very wiscly as she spoke. ‘‘A stump is a stump, 
the world over, and I'll stump her, too. When 
she brings down her squab we’ll eat it, won’t we, 
Becky ?”’ i 

“T’ll engage to br’ile it. 
br’iled.” 

“So dol. And when I catch it I will ask my 
mother to have it broiled,” said Lette, patroniz- 
ingly. I saw her broil one for old Betty Briggs 


when she was sick, and it looked smacking 
” 


I mostly prefer them 


There was a difficulty in the way of this pro- 
posal, however, which flashed over Lette before 
she had time to finish her sentence. Hermother 
had expressly forbidden the visit to the dove- 
cot. Unwiscly she ventured a closing remark. 

“Tl invite you both to tea to-morrow night, 
and if you havea squab you will confess you 
get a tre-men-dous’”’—drawing out the word— 
“stump, anyhow!” 

“You won’t, though, will you, true?” asked 
Judy, catching at the invitation; for nothing she 
liked better than to go home to tea with Lette. 

“| wil,” 

“You will?” repeated Becky. 

“TI will.” 

“What will your mother say?” 

“My mother don’t care’”—with a little more 
hesitation. ‘She loves to make me happy when 
I’m good.” 

-“But she said you shouldn’t.” 

“How will she know?” 

“We won’ t tell her a word about it,” said Judy, 
coaxingly, seeing before her an imaginary plate 


impolitest girl I ever saw! 


of doughnuts. ‘‘Wewon’t breathe the first word 
about it, only—only—the squab.” 

“O?!” said Lette, starting. 

“You might say Jake Fox climbed up and got 
it for you.” 

“That would be a lie,” said Lette, promptly, 
“but remember you are not to come to tea unless 
Igetit. I don’t ask you else.” 

“That’s polite,” said Judy. 

“But it is only to eat the broiled squab—and— 
and for the stump, you know—the stump that 
neither of you cando. I guess you will laugh 
out of the other side of your mouths then.” 

“IT had rather come to tea than have the 
stump,” said Becky. 

“IT suppose you had, but I hadn’t rather have 
you.” 

“Well, Lette Lambrakin, if you aint the most 
Ask us to tea and 
then take it all back! Come, Judy, Iet’s go home. 
I won’t stay another minute with such a rude 
thing!” 

“Nor I, either. I should be so mortified I 
would throw a rope over that very beam and 
hang myself!” said Judy, looking menacingly at 
Lette. “Go? of course I'll go. I won’t stay 
in such company a moment longer than I can 
help.” 

As it was already some minutes past their 
usual time for leaving, they carried out their 
righteous indignation, and the last Lette saw of 
them, they both turned around, pointed toward 
the corner containing the dove-cot, shook their 
heads deprecatingly, and disappeared. 

Left alone, Lette began to survéy the field of 
action. It was now the last part of summer, and 
the hay-mow stretched away up toward the cot, 
most temptingly. Climbing to its top, she would 
be half way there, and for the rest—for the rest, 
Lette repeated slowly, and there she stopped. 
The rest would probably be hard enough to grap- 
ple with when itcame. She would run in now 
to dinner, and then, afterward, what should pre- 
vent her just trying? 

Her mother came to the door to call her as she 
was going up the steps. ‘‘What a dear old 
precious darling you are, mother!” said Lette, 
holding up her lips to be kissed, her conscience 
giving her a good, hard twinge as she did so. 

“‘What a precious little daughter this is!” said 
her mother, fondly looking down into the earn- 
est face she held for 2 moment between her 
hands. Somethingin its expression puzzled and 
rather worried her She thought of it often dur- 
ing that afternoon when she sat sewing by herself. 

Directly after dinner Lette went to the barn. 
Generally she ran down laughing and shouting 
over the grass bordered path, but now she went 


Did any one of you young folks who are read- 
ing this story ever start todo an act of disobe- 
dience without looking carefully around to be 
sure no one saw you? I do not believe you ever 
did. So sin makes cowards, always. 

Every thing in the barn was very still when 
Lette entered it. I think if even one of the little 
swallows in the far up nest had waked up and 
twittered, it would have frightened her, But it 
did not. Noon is the resting time even tor birds. 
Lette climbed bravely and adroitly to the top 
of the hay mow. ‘Half up,” she said, standing 
on her toes and reaching her arms above her 
head as if she was taking a measurement. “Now 
if only had a ladder! a—a, well, [ guess I’'d go 
up just to the top of this beam. No, mother, no 
indeed, [don’t mean to disobey you! Disobey? 
Why, I wouldn’t, you darling old mother, for all 
the world. Iam just going to climb up a li-t-t-l-e 
bit of a way.’’ And she began the ascent. 
“That’s it! There, now, this other, this is the 
very onc I tried before;” and, stepping up, did it. 
So far, so good. Her eycs began to sparkle 
now. There was less thought of the mother. 
“Here is the next,” she continued to herself, 
“Why, it’s as good as a ladder, when you find 
out how! There, all safe.” She gave a pull, 
then slipped. Another pull and there was firm 
footing. Now she was alittleoutof breath She 
took a2 moment to rest, and mother flashed 
through her thoughts, then the words,— 

“Lam only trying the stump. I wouldn’t go 
into the dove cot for any thing now mother has 
forbidden it! No, not for a-n-y thing.” 

Up one more beam. She is higher now than 
she has ever reached before. Ah, there is a large 
wasp’s nest on the beam and an ugly little wasp 
close by her red, straining hand; a short scream, 
almost a Ict go, but she catches a tight hold 
again The brass tipped boot is pressed close by 
the wasp’s head. She raises herself to the joist 
above. She creeps along now six fect on that 
broad beam, quite broad enough to be perfectly 
safe if nothing happens, but death if a sudden 
start should send her to the floor so far beneath. 

But Lette docs not stop to think or to fear. 
Hands and knees are pressed tight to the rough 
wood. Over it she gocs in safety, and reaches a 
beam from which, with two skilful efforts more, 
she can stand upon the little platform outside 
the dove cot door. Her clinging hands and 
steady feet accomplish it. There she is at last. 

Eager fingers, trembling just a little with fa- 
tigue and excitement, now turn the wooden but- 
ton she has looked at so many times from below. 
The door swings open, and the mystery standa 
unveiled. There is a whirl, a rush, a flapping 
of wings, and frightened, cager looks, and then 
she sees an cmpty little room filled with innum- 
erable boxes up against its sides, and feathers, 
and straw, dirt, torn paper, lint, broken egg 
shells, and, yes—Lettec, who had stood transfixed 
with delight at her first view—saw now the un- 
mistakable heads of five squabs as they raised 
them over the top of the boxes and stared won- 
deringly at her. i 

“O you beautiful little creatures! O you splen- 
did, elegant, delightful little darlings!’ she ex- 
claimed, rushing up to them and covering two 
with her red, smarting hands. 

Then she took them up and kissed them, 
dropped them, took u,) the next two and kissed 
them, and finally after repeating this operation 
several times, ended by sitting down on the floor 
and taking them all together into her lap. 

How long she sat there petting them she never 
knew; she was first recalled to her situation by 
the slamming to of the open door. A gust of 
wind had come through the window opposite 
and closed it. Suddenly a dreadful thought 
flashed over her. Suppose it had buttoncd itself 
and she was lIcft there to starve and die—a pris- 
oner for the rest of her life. 

Very quickly but gently the birds were put 
back into their nests, and the door tried. Her 
fears for once proved truc. The loose old but- 





through the lane, looking carefully around to 





be sure no one saw her go. 





ton had slipped back to its accustomed place 
and there she was—a prisoner. 
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Now! And this now is the time that is so apt 
sooner or Ister to follow an act of disobedience. 
Don’t you suppose Lette remembered her moth- 
er—rememered the very words she had spoken 
to her, the very tones of her voice, and the ex- 
pression of her face as she uttered them? I as- 
sure you she did—remembered them as we are all 
apt to do when that swift punishment the Bible 
tells us about overtakes us suddenly. 

She sat down on the floor, right in the midst 
of the dirt again, and cried; of course she did. 
Wiat else was there for her todo? She did not 
dare to make a noise, to call, to knock, to do 
any of the many things which are only practi- 
cable for a misfortune that comes when you’are 
walking in the straight and narrow road. A 
very miscrable little girl she was. I do not 
think cither Judy or Becky would have cared to 
change places with her. 

After having cried until another tear could not 
be forced from her eyes, she began to talk aloud 
to her mother, and to make the most solemn 
protestations of future goodness and perfect obe- 
dience. Then she fell to praying. And then, 
having entirely wearied herself out, she fell 
asicep. The squabs peeped at her more curious- 
ly than ever. The mother-birds watched her 
with anxious, inquiring eyes, and at last stole 
in and dropped into the open, expectant mouths 





in the nests their evening meal. The long after- 
noon passed, and the twilight was fast making 
the cui dark as midnight. 

The first consciousness that Lette had was of 
being shaken. Opening her eyes, she saw Jem | 
Shed, with a lantern in his hand, standing over 
her. } 

‘Wal, now,” said Jem, briefly, “you may as 
well come along. You'll cotch it, blazers if you 
won't!” 

Lette did “come along;’’ how, she could never 
tell; only when she reached the barn floor it 
scemed to her full of people, all of whom were 
taiking to or about her. Then her mother took 
her by the hand, led her into the house and di- 
rectly up into her room, a proceeding that em- 
phutivally suggested to her what Jem had said 
about “‘cotching it.” 

What she caught was very different, at least, 
from what Jem had threatened her with. Very 
tenderly and lovingly her mother talked with 
her, but the one impression that remained, and, 
Tam glad to say, that Lette will carry with her 
tu the end of her life was, There are two kinds of 
siamos, the one to do a feat requiring physical 
courage only, and the other to do what requires 
morzl courage, and that is, to do the right in the 
face of every temptation and obstacle. This last 
was the stump Lette Lambrakin did not take. 
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For the Companion. 


BARBARA BENNETT. 
By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
CuHarpTer X.—Tnue LetTer FROM HoME. 


“Wair Isa wept in her robes of woe; 
a Her wealth was gone and her hopes laid low; 
The strong arm failed and the wolf of want 

Came over the threshold with growl and taunt.” 

Barbara opened her eyes languidly. The room 
was darkened; a strange but sweet-faced wom- 
an sat beside her. 

“*Where am I[?”’ she asked, with some difficul- 
ty. 

“At your uncle’s, miss; at least, I suppose so,”’ 
was the reply. “They’ve been very much 
alarmed about you.” 

“Frightened! Why, what was the matter 
with me? My head feels strangely.” 

“T don’t know, miss. You were found in a 
sort of fit. Then they said you raved about 
somcthing that was lost, and took on dreadful. 
Then you went into another fainting fit, and 
they had the doctor.” 

“When did all this happen?’ asked Barbara, 
still confused. 

“Two days ago,”’ was the answer. “The doc- 
tor said it seemed like some narcotic stupor, but 
of course it couldn’t be that, unless you’d took 
something unbeknownst, or they give you the 
wrong thing to bring you to. They’ve all been 
very much frightened.”’ 

“Frightened! O yes, I remember it now. 
Well they may be frightened. They have stolen 
something from me. I have been robbed, in 
this my own uncle’s house. O, what shall I do? 
You must help me up. I must search for it— 
seareh for it.” 

She attempted to rise, but found herself too 
weak, 

“Do lie quiet, miss; be just as quiet as you 
can. They told me you lost your reason some- 
times—that you were dangerous. I don’t want 
to call them.” 

“No, no; no, no,” panted Barbara, as she laid 
back on the pillow, with shut eyes, the tears 


THE YOUTHS 


“O how cruel! How cruel!” she murmured. 
“First they steal from me, and then they say 
such wicked things. Poor, poor papa! All is 
gone. Every thing is gone,”’ she sobbed. 

“Don’t cry so, dear; don’t, or you won’t get 
well,” said the nurse, gently. 

“I wish I never might,” sobbed Barbara, pas- 
sionately. 

“But that is very wrong, my dear girl.” 

“Who are you?” asked Barbara, soothed by 
the peculiarly sweet voice of the nurse. 

“Tam astranger. I livedowntheroad. They 
came for me to take care of you.” 

Then Barbara told her whole story, every 
word of which carried cenviction with it to the 
heart of the listener. 

“You are sure you had not taken it out—sure 
you had not dropped it?” she asked. 

“Perfectly, perfectly sure,” answered Barbara. 
“T had not once taken it from the bag, and every 
few hours I looked te see if it was safe. Only 
one night I left the key in the lock, the second 
night of my stay here. I told you howl was 
wakened—I am sure of it now—by some one in 
my room.” 
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“You saw no one?” 

“IT saw no one; but I am certain somebody 
was in my room. I am sure my box was stolen. 
There is no use in looking, no use in accusing 
any one. We have lost Mortlake, and I must go 
back to those happy hearts, to tell them that 
my carelessness, my foolish determination has 
ruined them.” 

“Don’t cry so bitterly, my child; put your 
trust in God.” 

“I did, [ did; and see how I am disappointed. 
What canI say? WhatcanIdo? So poorand 
helpless!” 

“You can get well and go home and comfort 
your sisters, who are no doubt anxious about 
you.” 

“Is Mrs. Bennett stiit sick?’ asked Barbara, 
wiping her eyes. 

“Still sick? I did not know she had been sick 
at all,”’ said the nurse. 

“They told me she had a dangerous affection 
of the heart.” 

“It is the first time I ever heard of it,’’ the 
nurse responded. “It may be so, however.” 

Barbara was silent for a few moments. 

“So they said I accused them of stealing,”’ she 
spoke in her slow, even voice. “I wonder how I 
did it. I have no recollection of it whatever. I 
feel as if khad been asleep for a month.” 

“Perhaps the doctor gave you opiates.” 

“Do they ever come up here?” 

“You mean the girls? O yes, they have been 
as far as the door and looked in.” 

“But—my uncle?” 

“No; he has been in the city nearly all the 
time. Your aunt has been up here once.” 

Barbara shuddered. 

“T hope she won’t come again. I never want 
to see her; never again. She has robbed me.” 

. “Omy child, don’t say that; think what an 
accusation.” 7 

“It is true! true!” Barbara said, hurriedly; 
“but I'd best not say it, and above all things 
don’t letme see her. I must get home soon; I 
must have some counsel in the matter. But 
what good willitdo? What proof have I that 
I brought it in the house? No; I don’t see that 
there is any hope for me.” 

Some one rapped at the door. 

The nurse opened it and took a letter. 

“For me?” asked Barbara, eagerly. 

“Yes; for Miss Barbara Bennett.” 

Barbara took the letter in her trembling fin- 
gers, and hurriedly opened the envelop. It was 
from Nanny, and read as follows: 

“Dearest Bas,—You will be glad to know 


that your letter made us all very happy: Beau- 
tiful Mortlake, indeed; our Mortlake!’ 


Barbara groaned. 
“You will also be delighted to know that papa 





welling from under the lids. 


is provressing finely. Dr. Lothrop came over 
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is an old friend, and always comes—that it was 
like a miracle to see him sitting up and in pos- 
session of his faculties. He says it is the air 
and the water of this place—this miserable place, 
as we called it—and predicts his complete recov- 
ery. Only think of it, papa well and Mortlake 
ours! Was there ever such a conjunction to be 
hoped for?—health and wealth; happiness we 
can’t help having together; can we, dear? 
don’t want you to hurry home; stay and enjoy 
yourself ’”’—— 

Two scalding tears stole down poor Barbara’s 
cheeks. 

“But it is best to tell you that June has been 
complaining since yesterday, and this morning 
she could not getup. A few moments ago she 
came down stairs, but could not go about. She 
lies now on the old calico lounge that you used 
to call your comfort, and her cheeks and eyes 
are very bright. We all hope it is nothing but 
a cold; June is delicate, you know. O Barbara, 
she has been writing some beautiful verses; they 
make me feel as if we were going to lose her. 
That is nonsense, and I should not have said it, 
but you will laugh at my little superstitions, as 
you always do, you darling sister! 

“If you knew how we miss you! The old 
place seems all forlorn without your gracious 

resence. I almost want to say do come home, 
or you are the queen bee here, and our eyes 
ache for the sight of you. 

“O, by the way, the tableaux came off, and it 
rained, and there was a general disappointment, 
and I didn’t be Topsy, as the children say. It 
was a dreadful failure, but I don’t want to be 
glad, and I won’t.” 

The letter ended, Barbara closed it. Her eyes 
were dry, now, and her face had taken on a look 
of resolution. Presently she sat up in bed. 

“TI feel stronger,” she said; ‘I feel quite strong. 
I shall get up soon.” 

“Tt won’t do to be too smart, Miss Barbara.” 

“T shall try and go home to-night,” said Bar- 
bara, in the same quiet, determined way. 

“My child, you are certainly crazy to think of 
it,”’ said the nurse. 

“O no,Iam perfectly sane. My little June, 
my dear little June, O if she should die, and I 
not be near! My worshipped little June!’’ 

“Then your sister is sick?” 

“Yes, she has been sick once before; very sick. 
There, you see how strong I am. It was the 
mind, not the body. O yes, I am quite well 
enough to set out for home to-night. I shall get 
there in the morning. I know all about it. I 
studied the route before I left. I must havea 
carriage. How can I get one?” 

“T have no doubt your uncle will harness up, 
that is, will send you. Shall I speak about it to 
some one?” 

“O,if you please. Poor Nanny!” she moaned, 
as the nurse left the room; ‘“‘she is so hopeful. 
Instead of the good news, sickness, perhaps 
death, and disappointment.” 

That evening, Barbara, pale, but nerved to 
strengtlr by the exigencies of the case, was driv- 
en to the depot. The two cousins stood upon 
the porch, and little Emma cried because Cousin 
Barbara was going to leave her. 

To the girls Barbara merely bowed, but stoop- 
ing, she caught little Emma to her bosom and 
kissed her repeatedly. 

“You are your mother’s idol,” she said, al- 
most bitterly. “I hope you may be spared to 
her.” 

Safe in the cars, her strength nearly failed her, 
but she summoned all her energies to resist the 
dreadful lassitude that seemed to have fallen 
upon her. All that night she sat looking for- 
ward, or out into the black darkness, never once 
nodding, her lovely eyes so mournful yet so lu- 
minous, that the conductor, on his rounds, won- 
dered at the beautiful face that would not bow 
to sleep. 

“I declare, it makes me feel uncomfortable,” 
he said to a chum, “‘to go past that young girl. 
Curious, she aint shut her eyes or leaned over 
to-night. I’d just give adollar or two to see her 
wink. It’s my opinion she never does.” 

More than the conductor watched that sad, 
intense face. A woman who fell off into cat- 
naps repeatedly, turned her back on Barbara’s 
placid outlook. A young man inthe far corner, 
with his hat pulled low upon his eyes, seemed as 
sleepless as she, and kept his glance upon her. 

The stage was taken in the early morning, 
long before the sun rose. Barbara was now 
nervously alive to every little experience. She 
watched the mile posts, the gray, leaden sky, the 
dark blotches of tree and shrub, the larger blotch- 
es of farm-houses and churches, till the sun came 
up in all its beauty. 

At last there was the corner. 
ed. Nanny met her at the gate. 

“Is she better?” cried Barbara. 

Nanny shook her head and drew her breath 
sobbingly. 


The horn sound- 


To be continued. 
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An Ice Lens.—It is interesting to observe that 
radiant heat from the sun may be collected into 
a focus by means of an ice lens, and yet produce 








from the city yesterday, and said—you know he 


all the effects of an ordinary burning glass. 


Such a lens, for expetiment, may éasily be made 
by placing a flat cake of ice upon a warm con- 
cave surface of metal or poreelait dish, such as 
an evaporating dish used by chemists; as soon 
as one side has assumed the proper form, the ice 
must be turned, to make both sides alike. Any 
sunny, crisp, frosty morning will be suitable for 
this experiment, from which we learn that in 
northern regions it would be quite possible to 
raise a fire without matches—a fact noé alto- 
gether unworthy of being known. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 


Don’t tell me of to-morrow! 
Give me the man who’ll say, 
Whene’er a good deed’s to be done, 
“‘Let’s do the deed to-day.” 
‘We may all command the present 
If we aet and never wait; 
ut t is the phant 
Of the past that comes too late. 
Don’t tell me of to-morrow! 
There is much to do to-day 
That can never be accomplished 
If we throw the hours away. 
Every moment has its duty; 
Who the future can foretell? 
Then why put off till to-morrow 
What to-day can do as well? 
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For the Companion. 
SAM. 


Capt. Scott always said there was no boat on 
the western watcrs like the Flying Dolphin, for 
speed or beauty. He knew every inch of her, 
from the great black hold below to the delicate 
white railing on top, as well as he did his wife’s 
face and figure. People said, too, he was as 
fond of one as the other. He was standing, one 
evening, leaning over the deck railing, watching 
the sun go down behind the Virginia hills, when 
one of the passengers came up to him. 

“That’s a curious fellow yonder,” nodding to 
alame boy who was sitting on the deck, whit- 
tling. ‘Work on the boat?” 

“Sam? Well, no,I can’t say Sam works, ex- 
actly. You see he has no more strength as to 
body than acat. Lots of head. Good brain, 
as.” 

“I noticed him selling some trifles this morn- 
ing—odd little toys and charms for a lady’s 
watch-chain.” 

“He made those, Sam did. 
into hisden. Sam!” 

Sam stopped whistling and shut up his knife, 
and then limped up. He had a thin but a re- 
markably pleasant, even jolly face. 

“T’d like you to show Judge Brooks your cub- 
by-hole yonder, lad,’ watching them as they 
walked away together. Somebody, he thought, 
ought to give Sam a helping hand, and he was 
perpetually boasting of the boy to every rich 
passenger, in the hopes that some of them would 
be interested in him. 

“It wouldn’t cost Brooks the rent of one 
house,” he said to the mate, ‘‘to give Sam an ed- 
ucation; not as much altogether as he spends 
for a horse. I tell you it galls me, South, to see 
a boy like that left a beggar for life, for the want 
of a chance.” 

Judge Brooks, meantime, looked curiously 
in the little closet where Sam slept and worked. 
There was a small turning-lathe, and several 
knives and files. On the table were one or two 
trays filled with rings made of cannel coal curi- 
ously carved, of purple and white muscle shell, 
crosses, anchors and hearts of gum copal, and 
long strings of miniature keys, books, etc., 
turned out of mother-of-pearl. 

“Very curious, indeed; very pretty. Is this 
all you have done?” said the judge. 

Sam, after a minute’s hesitation, took out of 
a box a complete steam engine, about half a foot 
high. 

“Um! ha! What’s the use of this, now? 
Can’t sell that for a lady’s chain.” 

“No,” said Sam. “I made it at odd times. I 
understood the engine better when I had made 
Ag 

The judge looked at him curiously. “‘I really 
don’t see the necessity why you should under- 
stand the steam engine.” 

“I like machinery,” said Sam, simply. “I 
could have invented it if ”—— 

“If what?” 

“Tf I had been different.” 

‘Had no schooling, eh?” 

“T can read and write; that’s all.” 

“There are public schools everywhere.” 

Sam winced a little at the rough tone; but he 
answered as usual with downright directness. 

“I’m not able to earn my living by any kind 
of work, sir, and I have no friends. Two years 
ago Capt. Scott said to me, ‘Sam,’ says he, 
‘come aboard the Flying Dolphin. There’s plen- 
ty for you toeat and drink, and may be some 
thing’ll turn up.’ I sell these things and keep 
myself in shoes and the like. The captain most 
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ly gives me his old clothes.” 
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“Um! ha! Well, I’ll buy a few of these 
gimcracks for my wife and daughter. These 
charms, now; what did you say they cost?” 

The judge found Capt. Scott with his wife and 
daughter when he entered the cabin, one hand 
full of the parti-eolored toys. The ladies were 
delighted with them, and profuse in exclama- 
tions. Such ingenuity! Such exquisite taste!” 

“Yes,” said the captain. ‘The boy has great 
ability, if it were cultivated. If I were a rich 
man, I know no betier use I could make of my 
money than to give such a helpless cripple a 
chance.” 

Mrs. Brooks dropped the charms as though 
they burned her. “Now, Capt. Scott,” she said, 
sharply, “I will have no such idea put into my 
husband’s head. He is only too ready to fling 
away his money on every beggar. What good 
can this boy ever be to us, or to anybody, for 
that matter?” 

She stopped, turning red, for there in front of 
her stood Sam. 

The boy’s lip trembled a little, but he said, 
quietly, “You dropped some of the things you 
bought, Judge Brooks;” and handing them to 
him, turned and went out. 

“]’m very sorry,” began the judge. 

“Your wife should be,” said the captain, 
roughly. “The boy is no beggar. I wouldn’t 
tramp on a worm in that fashion;” and he fol- 
lowed Sam. 

Somehow, the story went about among the 
crew that evening, (the captain told it) and ev- 
erybody had a joke or kind word for Sam. If 
he had been a gloomy, melancholy lad, it is very 
likely his lameness would not have made him 
the favorite he was. But he was a merry little 
fellow, ready with his laugh at everybody’s jokes, 
no matter how poor. He had a good voice, too, 
they thought, and every evening his shrill pipes 
could be heard above the chorus of the men 
singing. The songs he knew were not to be 
counted. 

To-night he did not care to sing, but stole off 
to his den and went to work at his lathe. 

“What ails you?” said South, the mate, rap- 
ping him on the back. ‘‘You’re bothered about 
something, Sam. Out with it.” 

Sam got up, standing on his sound leg so as to 
hold himself at his full height. ‘‘It’s only—if I 
could do something like other boys or men. 
These things are of no use. I—I am a beggar, 
as she called me, Mr. South, and I’ll never be of 
any account to any living being.” 

South was a rough fellow, and hesitated. “I’m 
not used to talking religion, Sam, and you know 
it. Bnt it’s my belief that God never made a 
boy to be of no account, and some day He gives 
them all a chance to show what they’re here for. 
Your time’llcome. Nowcomedown. Themen 
want you to sing.” 

“Not to-night.” He sat down and began to 
turn the lathe violently, as he did whenever he 
was troubled. 

“He frets like a girl,” thought South, looking 
at the boy’s thin cheek and delicate hand. 
“Books are the work for Sam; that’s sure.” 
For South’s idea of accepting trouble was to 
knock down the man who injured him; any 
grieving beyond puzzled and bewildered him. 

Sam worked steadily all the evening. At night 
he crept into his bunk, but he could not sleep. 
The boy was hurt deeper than anybody could 
know. He knew how weak in body he was, and 
without any education his life would be useless. 
And he would become so helpful and good a 
man if he had but the chance which other boys 
did not care for. 

But where was the chance? He turned rest- 
lessly on his narrow bed until midnight, and 
then he got up and dressed himself. He would 
go out on deck in the fresh air. 

As he went out under the clear moonlight, the 
solemn shadows of the hills on either side, the 
poor boy prayed to God to give him his chance. 

As he turned into the lower deck a curious 
smell came with a sudden whiff toward him. 
Sam stopped a moment, then hobbled quickly 
toward the hold. A dense curl of black smoke 
crept out of the door. He flungit open. On 
the lower step lay an overturned lamp. 

“That drunken Stiles!” muttered Sam. From 
the lamp a tongue of flame crept along the floor, 
& mere thread, which a pail of water would ex- 
tinguish. But at the farther end of this tongue 
it licked and twirled about a keg, had already 
charred the hoops, and was thrusting itself up 
to the head. 

The blood seemed to stand still in Sam’s veins. 
He knew the keg was full of gunpowder, enough 
to blow the boat into atoms. 

Could he give the alarm? 

The watchmen, were at the other end of the 
boat. Long before he could reach them, that 


glittering, writhing point would have done its 
work, 





For himself there was a chance of escape, 
With a step he could reach the small skiff of 
the boat and push it into the water. Life was 
dear. 

I doubt if this thought stayed one moment in 
Sam’s mind. Anempty pail lay near him. He 
caught it up, and filled it with water. Then he 
stopped. He must go up close to the powder, 
The flame was crackling all about it. 

A stronger boy would have rushed desperate- 
ly in. But Sam had only the courage of a girl. 
He staggered as he went; his breath left him. 
But he hobbled straight up to the jaws of death. 

The next minute the floor was drenched in 
water and the fiery tongue died like a living 
thing, hissing venomously. 

The watchman hearing a sound, and catching 
the smell of smoke, gave the alarm, and rushed 
to the lower deck to find the fire out and Sam 
lying exhausted on the floor, his arms over the 
powder keg. 

The cry of fire once given, a wild terror spread 
through the boat. In a few minutes the pas- 
sengers, men and women, were huddled together 
in the cabin, pale and chattering; Capt. Scott 
came in the door. 

“What is it?’ cried Mrs. Brooks. ‘Is there 
danger? Are we to be the next victims of these 
murderous steamboats?” 

“There is nodanger now, madam. I wish you 
would come with me, gentlemen, and sce what 
the danger has been, and who it was, under God, 
that saved you.” 

The men crowded afterhim. They were West- 

ern and Southern men, whose hearts are easily 
touched, and whose hands find their way readi- 
ly to their pockets. They delight, too, in meet- 
ings and resolutions. 
. The next morning a meeting was called and a 
string of grateful resolutions passed relative to 
Sam, which ended by a subscription list for a 
testimonial. 

Judge Brooks placed the money in the cap- 
tain’s hands. “I hope you will find it enough 
to do the lad some permanent good,” he said. 

The captain’s eyes were dim. “It will educate 
him thoroughly as a machinist,” hesaid, “You 
will hear of that boy yet, sir.” 

We have all heard of him. But it is not nec- 
essary to give his name,or to tell any thing con- 
cerning him. except that God gave him his 
chance, and he has used it as God would have 
him. 


FAST IN AN ADIT. 


What is an adit? Putting this question to the 
puzzled old Cornish miner who had come upon us 
while we were chipping off fragments of the rare 
serpentine rock for which the coast is tamous, he re- 
plied as follows: 

“Why, sir, it be a tunnel run into the shaft ofa 
mine from the lowest level we can get.” 

Seeing me still adrift, he further explained him- 
self. “Supposing a shaft be sunk on the top of a hill, 
we go to the bottom of it, a mile or so away, and 
tunnel through and through till we pierce the shaft, 
and thus make a passage or outlet to carry off the 
water, which otherwise must be taken to the top of 
the pit.” 

“Ts there danger in this work ?”’ 

“Lor, sir, is there any work we miners do that isn’t 
chock full of it o’ one sort and another? In my time 
I ha’ been in peril with foul air, fire-damp, explo- 
sions, falls of earth, and slips and stumbles that have 
brought me very nigh death; but I never were fast 
in an ‘adit,’ though I once helped to dig out a mate 
o’ mine that was; and I’ll tell you, if you like to lis- 
ten, how it came about. ‘ 

“This adit were about a mile long, and as there 
were some sort of an obstruction in it, the captain 
of the mine ordered one of us to find out what it 
was and remove it. It fell to the lot of Will Thomas 
to do this, and several of us saw him enter; but, ex- 
pecting he would go right through to the shaft and 
out by the ladders, we thought no more about him 
till, leaving the mine myself some hours afterward, 
I saw his young wife standing at the door with her 
baby in her arms. It war the first time since the lit- 
tle un were born, some three weeks before, and she 
looked proud and happy as I stopped—we were near 
neighbors, ye see—to speak a civil word. But she 
looked wistfully over my shoulder the while, and 
asked if I hadn’t seen her Will, and what were keep- 
ing him so long. 

“TI don’t know whether it were her anxious look, 
or a thought of how this pale, weak mother and her 
babe were dependent on Will, that made me feel un- 
easy for a moment, though I answered her cheerly 
enough that he wern’t far behind, and then went on 
toward my own cottage. But the queer feeling was 
on me still, and I turned back to meet my mates, and 
ast, ‘Who’s seen Will Thomas?’ 

“The words went from mouth to mouth, ‘Who’d 
seen him?’ No one since he entered the adit. 

“May be he stopped at Ludguan to havea chat 
with old Dave Pentreath. He often do,’ somebody 
suggested, and I went home better satisfied, for Dave 
were a bit kin to Thomas; and as he were a wise old 
man, that knowed almost everything, it were only 
natural that Will should give him a look in nowsand 
thens. 

“Some two hours after this, when I’d a’most for- 





gotten all about it, and was having my pipe while 
the youngsters learned their Bible verses, Will Thom- 
as’s wife came to the door, pale and frightened. He 
had not returned. Where could he be? could noone 
tell her? 

“In a moment the thought come across me, ‘He’s 
fast in the adit!’ and blaming myself for not thinking 
this sooner, I started up, bid my old woman take care 
of the poor, trembling creature, and went as fast as 
my legs would carry me to hunt up all those who had 
worked in the same cour (corps) organgas Will. He 
must be found, we were all agreed upon that;‘and, as 
he were a neighbor and mate of mine, I offers to be 
the one to search for him. 

“We miners are uscd to groping in the depths of 
the earth, and this were no worse than I had done 
before, yet my heart beat fast as I crawled along, ex- 
pecting every moment to come upon the dead body 
of Will Thomas. Nay, once, though I’m no coward, 
I was a’most ready to go back; I didn’t, though, and 
every odd while I called out to the missing man. 
But the shout awoke no answer, except the trickling 
of the little stream that ran along the bottom of the 
adit, and the echo of my own voice, that sounded 
strangely hollow in my ear. 

“I'd crawled about the third of a mile, when, far 
away, I heard a muffled shriek which could only come 
from my poor mate. Though I had been listening 
for some sound to tell me that he were still living, a 
cold shiver ran through me when that dismal screech 
pealed along the adit; but I shouted back lustily that 
help were near, and crawled on faster than before. 
By-and-by I could hear a deep groan, then the low 
mutter of some one praying, and I knew I was near- 
ing the place where Will must be. At last, squeez- 
ing myself through the narrowest part of the passage, 
I came to where he lay, as I expected, wedged in by 
a slip of the earth. 

“Pinned down on his face, obliged to throw back 
his head, which was all he could move, to keep the 
waters of the stream from entering his mouth and 
drowning him, may be, sir, you can guess what he 
were suffering better than I, in my rough way, can 
tell ye. Seeing the agony he must be in, keeping his 
head in that position, I took off my coat, and, rolling 
it up, placed it under his chin. Then, getting some 
brandy down his throat, I bade him cheer up and 
be a man while I went back to the shaft for more 
help. 

“He gave a gasp, and pitifully begged me not to 
leave him. Those hours of pain and darkness, in 
which he had cried out so often for some one to save 
him, then fancied Ke heard a step, and grown full of 
hope only to lose it again and give himself up for 
lost, had pretty nigh made a child on him. How he 
must ha’ thought o’ the poor wife fretting for him, 
of the babe they were so proud on, of the few angry 
words they’d said to each other now and again, and 
how he could never make friends with a kiss as he 
used to do, don’t bear talking about, nor the prayers 
that I heard him putting up to his Maker. I couldn’t 
wor,.er that he felt as if it were more than he could 
bear to see me and my lantern go away from him and 
leave him once more alone. 

“But there was no help for it, and when I told him 
it were the only chance of saving him, he said, ‘Go, 
then, Jack, and God bless ee! Make the best on it 
to my poor Bess!’ 

“And so I went; but it were with a sinking heart, 
for I knowed he were hopeless, and so were I; for ye 
see, sir, it were no easy task to work at a load of 
earth in a narrow tunnel, and remove it before the 
poor fellow underneath were exhausted. But there 
were a white-faced woman praying for oursuccess at 
the mouth of the pit, and we went to work steadily, 
every one eager to take their turn. 

“It were late next day before we brought Will 
Thomas eut of the pit, and them that stood about 
it said he were dead. But they were wrong. It 
were many hours before he come to and knew the 
wife who was watching over him; and it were a long 
while before he took his spell of work with us again; 
but he did get well, and may be he’s none the worse 
for the time when he lay some twenty hours or more 
fast in an adit.” 3.3, F. 
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A MORNING’S ADVENTURE. 


Over the prairies and through the forests of some 
perts of Texas roam immense herds of half wild cat- 
tle, which are only penned twice a year by the stock- 
owners and their assistants, in order to mark and 
brand the calves, count the increase, and take stock 
of the beeves fit for killing. 

Of course, in the forests there are some that are 
overlooked every year, which become wild and join 
other wild herds. These, unlike the marked and 
branded cattle which have been occasionally handled 
by man, never venture on to the prairies except at 
night, and then only fot a very short distance from 
the friendly shelter of the woods, to which they re- 
treat at the first faint light of morning, and in the 
most impenetrable recesses and dense cane-brakes of 
which they spend the day, being more shy and un- 
approachable than even deer. 

All unmarked and unbranded animals over a year 
old are the property of any one who chooses to catch 
or kill them. 

Some years ago, I was employed as a hunter ona 
plantation, to provide both the whites and negroes 
with meat—venison, beef and pork. The clearing 
was on the banks of a very large river, the Rio Bra- 
zos de Dios; and the forest for many miles round 
was more heavily timbered and had more under- 
growth than any other I had ever hunted in, in Tex- 
as. There were here and there high, dry, sandy 








ridges, on which grew the beautiful, dark, evergreen 
| wild peach, and the live oak, and these were tolera- 
bly open; but sometimes you came upon low swamps, 
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which produced nothing but the dwarf palmetto, the 
broad, fan-like leaves of which make, in a tew min- 
utes, a thatch which will shoot off the heaviest thun- 
der shower. 

The wilderness, generally, however, was a dense 
mass of upawn and dogwood thickets, with perhaps 
a little more than the usual amount of rattan and 
wild-grape vines festooning the larger trees. Now 
and then, too, you came upon the banks of a lake, on 
the margin of which could be seen sunning them- 
selves many an alligator. Rather a difficult hunting 
ground this, either on foot or horseback; still, such 
a jungle was the favorite home of all kinds of ani- 
mals—wild-bull, cougar, and tiger-cats, black bear, 
wild-hog, Mexican hog and wolf. All these, except 
the last, are animals “‘worthy of your stee!.”” 

It was on a beautiful summer morning when I 
started to kill a beeve, mounted on my mustang, 
armed with a fourteen-gauge double shot gun of 
Deane’s, which threw a ball patched with greased 
fawnskin of very nearly an ounce weight, and accom- 
panied by my three dogs, Jack, Midge and Killdevil, 
broken to run nothing but cattle and hogs. 

They were trained to keep at the heels of my horse, 
so that I might sometimes, as I very often did, ride 
suddenly on to cattle and get a shot or two. Of 
course this could only be done by riding up-wind, a 
point a backwoodsman never neglects, as the sense 
of smell in most animals is superior to that of hear- 
ing, and, I am quite sure, with all the deer tribe, 
keener than even that of sight. * ‘ 

The dogs were allowed, whenever we crossed the 
trail of hogs or cattle, to go and bring them to bay. 
On this occasion, I had been riding for about an hour 
due west from the plantation, without seeing any 
thing of the particular game I was in search of. I 
had arrived at the edge of an upawn thicket, when 
allat once the dogs dashed into it, and in a few min- 
utes I heard them open and a tremendous rush being 
made in my direction. 

The stout poles of the thicket crashed and bent like 
wheat-stalks; and then, with head down, and tail 
straight out, level with his back, a mighty bull 
came thundering on, about twelve yards from where 
I sat. 

Although mine was as steady a horse under fire as 
ever was ridden, still the rush and fierce barking of 
the dogs made him fidgety, so that I with either of 
my bullets did not disable the bull. 

Having carefully loaded my gun, and hid my horse 
in a thicket, well knowing that he would charge my 
mustang as quickly as he would me, I proceeded on 
foot to where I heard the dogs holding him at bay. 
I found them in a palmetto swamp, some two hna- 
dred yards from where I had first shot at the bull, 
and tried to stalk him, by crawling up under tie 
shelter of the palmettos. But the ground was so soft 
that I sank in over my ankles at each step; and the 
palmettos were sothick, and their harsh, strong leaves 
rustled so much, I could not approach fora certain 
shot. In such mud, without even a sapling to dodga 
round in case I failed to drop him, I thought it bet- 
tar to hunt him on to different ground and thicker 
timber. 

The dogs then having presently made the swamp 
too hot for him, I had the satisfaction of seeing him 
move to more favorable ground. I took advantage 
of a large live oak to advance upon him, and getting 
within about thirty yards, fired. 

Unfortunately, just as I pressed the trigger, he 
lowered his head sideways to gore one of the dogs, 
and I missed him. In an instant, like lightning, ho 
made for the flash of my gun. I stood out, and with 
perfect coolness waited till he was about six steps 
from me, then fired again, but to my horror, he did 
not drop at my feet as I fully expected. 

His hot breath was now in my face, his red eyes 
close to mine, as I turned to run round the tree, when 
my foot caught or slipped, I know not which, on one 
of the above ground roots, and in falling, the bull 
passed one horn through my light hunting-shirt, 
tearing most of it off me. 

Luckily, the impetus of his charge carried him 
twenty or thirty yards beyond me, and my gallant 
dogs coming to the rescue, gave me a second or two 
to swing myself up the tree. There was no time to 
load, nor even to pick my gun up, and I was barely 
out of his reach when he was underneath, pawing 
the ground with his feet, bellowing hoarsely, his 
eyes bloodshot—the incarnation of baffled rage. 

Whether his horn or head had hit me, I did not 
know, all passed so rapidly, but I was stiff and sore 
for several days after. Having recovered my breath, 
and the shock occasioned by my fall, I began to think 
what to do to rid myself of my savage jailer. 

Hunters are or ought to be prompt with expedi- 
ents for almost any possible case, and my determina- 
tion was at once formed—to go higher up the tree, 
find a bough that would do for a spear handle, and 
bind the haft of my hunting-knife to it with some 
strips torn from the remnant of my shirt, and then 
to try to strike him where the head and neck join, as 
he often came quite underneath me. 

I had hardly regained my station on the large 
bough—having cut a stout stick which would an- 
swer my purpose—when I noticed some unmistaka- 
ble signs of ‘shakiness’ in my shaggy opponent; his 
head was lowered, and he was swaying from side to 
side—a riddle easily read; internal bleeding from my 
first two shots would, I could see, soon close his ca- 
reer, though he made many a gallant effort to shake 
off the weakness he felt surely coming upon him. 

Brave to the last he stood, but at length toppled 
over. Foramoment I thought he might be “playing 
*possnm”’; but as he took no notice of the dogs, 1 saw 
the game of life was up for him, and descended from 
my perch, thankful for my escape from what my 
western friends would designate as ‘‘a tight place.” 
Having picked upand loaded my gun, I rode home, 
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from whence some negroes and mules were dis- 
patched to skin, quarter, and bring in the carcass of 
as game a brute as ever fell. 
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THE INDIANS IN WASHINGTON. 
From a Correspondent. 

There has been a large delegation of Western 
Indians at Washington. We had accidentally 
met a few of them at various times, once at the 
White House, when they went to see the great 
father, as they call President Grant. Nelly and 
I generally “‘do” the sights together, and seeing 
a small delegation of the savages on the avenue, 
like children who follow the music of the drum, 
we followed them, and very fortunately were al- 
lowed to enter. 





° 

The long palaver with the great father we did 
not happen to be near enough to understand. 
One of the chiefs,—I think it was “Big Mouth,” 
but I am not quite positive,—fell in love with 
Gen. Grant for something that he said, and was 
determined to make “a note on’t.’’ This he did 
by suddenly removing his ornaments, and tak- 
ing off his hunter’s shirt,—possibly worn for 
months without any serious ablution,—he pro- 
ceeded to put it over President Grant’s head, 
saying,— 

“Me love you much; take big chief’s war 
jacket.” 

It was very natural that the President should 
dodge the formidable presentation; and he did. 
The chief looked a little surprised; for very like- 
ly he considered himself every inch a King. How- 
ever, a gentleman near the President took the 
shirt benignantly from his hands, and placed it 
on a chair near by, saying that the great father 
appreciated his gift very much, but could not 
put it on now, as he was all dressed. 

“Big Injun” gave an “ugh” of satisfaction, and 
went off, I suppose, without his shirt. 

I did not dream of seeing Indians, when, on 
Sunday, Nelly asked me to go to the Metropoli- 
tan church. It was crowded, as it generally is. 
Not far from where we sat was Gen. Grant, with 
his reticent face on one hand, and two or three 
pews full of gaudy, unimpressible-looking In- 
dians, covered with blankets, war-paint, feath- 
ers, and ornaments of various kinds. 

I could scarcely keep my eyes off them. Such 
curious studies as they were! Fortunately we 
sat where there was no need to turn our heads. 
There they were, the children of nature and the 
forest, exactly in our line of view, their calm, 
unwinking eyes observant of every thing that 
was going on around them. 

“One of them is to be baptized. 
tell you. Aint you glad you came?” 
Nelly. 

Presently there was singing, and you may be 
sureI watched the untutored savages, as the soft, 
rich tones of the organ stole down from the gal- 
lery, so like the sweet voices of the angels. Ev- 
ery red face turned at once, their dark counte- 
nances shining with something like apprecia- 
tion, and into the lack lustre eyes stole a gleam 
of surprise, of pleasure. 

One of the squaws, who would have been hand- 
some but for the extreme breadth of her cheeks, 
kept her glances modestly fixed upon the floor 
much of the time. There was a kind of pathet- 
ic sadness in her face which set me to speculat- 
ing at once. 

While Iwas yet wrapped in dreamy reverie, 
behold the Indian who was to be baptized arose 
and went out from the midst of his brethren. 
There he stood, dark and solemn, before the 
whole congregation. 

The ceremony was very interesting. Dave is 
the name of the Indian convert. He is a chief 
of the Towocaroes, and the responses were made 
in avery low voice, so low that I could distin- 
guish neither his words nor those of the inter- 
preter. Dave is considered one of the most in- 
telligent of all the warriors. 

Tsend you a portrait of him in his every-day 
costume. As he resumed his seat he was appar- 
ently quite conscious of the responsibility he had 
taken upon himself, and as utterly unconscious 


I wouldn’t 
whispered 


of the hundreds of eyes fastened upon him. In 
his American dressI regard him as the best 
looking of them all. 

I watched these red men and women during 
the service, which was of course quite unintelli- 
gible tothem. ‘Big Mouth,” chicf of the Arra- 
poes, is a swart, stout man, and whither his 
name has reference to the size of his mouth or 
the quality of speech that flows therefrom, I can- 
not tell. He certainly has a mouth of rather 
large dimensions, a full, low forehead, and huge 
checks elaborately vermilioned. 

These savages are quite open and above board 
in the matter of painting. Doubtless the color 
on many a white cheek in that vast congrega- 
tion might be washed off quite as easily. Sever- 
al of the squaws wore beads and some sort of 
ornaments about the neck, and huge rings in the 
ears. Their favorite colors were vermilion, yel- 
low and green, great stripes of which alternated 
with red and black. Their type of beauty is not 
interesting. They have fine eyes, but are so ac- 
customed to hide their feelings in public, that 
most of the time their dark orbs are quite ex- 
pressionless, rolling sleepily from side to side; 
but sometimes I detected them slyly scrutinizing 
their surroundings with quiet under glances. 

One pretty incident is worth recording. A lit- 
tle child with a face as white as milk, and hair 
as yellow as gold, touched the black scalp of one 
of the squaws. She turned quick as lightning, 
just as the mother of the little one was drawing 
her away, and a smile broke over her face, per- 
haps in admiration of the child’s exceeding beau- 
ty, that quite won my heart, it made her look so 
motherly. 

Nelly asked me if I heard the: sermon. Of 
course I did, and liked it too, though my eyes 
were so often drawn toward the curious stran- 
gers. 

The days of Black Hawk and his ilk are gone 
by. I remember seeing him in Boston when I 
was a bit of a child, and his imperial face and 
stature have haunted my recollection ever since. 
He seemed every inch a King, but I cannot say 
the same of these chiefs from the West. They 
are nearly all stout, short and squat in figure, 
and all their gorgeous colors and trappings do 
not make them look royal. 

On leaving the church, Nelly and I stood on 
the sidewalk to see the Indians pass out in pro- 
cession. On both sides the walk was lined with 
curious spectators, but on the red men moved, 
their faces as grave as death, stepping out to- 
gether as if on the war path, holding their long, 
red, fur-lined blankets with onc hand, so as to 
display the bravery of their ornaments from the 
neck to the waist. 

A quaint little old woman in a poke bonnet, 
and a gown and shawl of the last generation, 
stood by my side. She put a detaining hand on 
my arm; the hand was lost in a glove. of extraor- 
dinary dimensions. 

“Aint it a sight?” she asked, her toothless 
mouth stretched in a broad smile. 

“A very curious sight,”’ I said. 

“?Taint no use tryin’ to outdo ’em, is it?” 

Not quite understanding her, I answered that 
IT shonld think not. 





“You see they’ve got all, the colors of the rain- 
bow on to’em. Wedon’t do much better; do 
we? He, he, he.”’ 

“No, we don’t,” I answered, comprehending 
that she referred to their style of dress. 

“You see they kin wear bigger chains, and ear- 
rings, and nose rings, too, than our folks. 
’Taint no use forus totry. Jest look at them 
feathers, now.”’ 

She pointed to a portly chief, in whose hair 
were two immense peacock feathers, evidently a 
gift from some admiring friend. 

“‘Now don’t you s’pose he thinks he looks as 
well as any of us?” she asked, with a grim 
chuckle. ‘You seel’m an old-fashioned Method- 
ist. But bless me, child, the Methodists of 
these here times is jest as bad as the Injuns; jest 





as bad! They carry all their fine things outside. 





But as I was jest saying, ’taint no use trying to 
outdo ’em, and them is savages;’’ and off she 
walked, leaning on a podgy old umbrella that 
had seen its best days and a dozen years over. 
At that moment a friend of Cousin Nelly 
came toward us, and with him was Capt. Henry 
Alvord, the accomplished Indian Commissioner 
in charge of the delegation. So that’s the way 
we got an invitation to go and see the Indians 
at the Washington Hotel, to-morrow afternoon, 
about which I will tell you next week. 
ANNE H. 
——__+oo 
THE SAVIOUR, 


He stood no the reeling deck; His form, 
Made visible by the lightning, and His brow, 

Pale and uncovered to the rushing storm, 
Told of a triumph man may never know; 

Power underived and mighty—‘‘Peace—be still !’’ 
The great wave heard him, and the storm’s loud 


tone 
Went moaning into silence at His will; 
And the thick clouds, where yet the lightning 


shone, 

And slept the latent thunder, rolled away 
Until no trace of tempest lurked behind, 
Changing, upon the pinions of the wind, 

To stormless wanderers, beautiful and gay. 

WHITTIER. 

————~or—____—— 


REPUBLICANISM IN EUROPE. 


There are many sanguine persons who sec in 
the present state of Europe indications that re- 
publicanism is about to triumph there; and they 
expect to behold royal rule overthrown, certain- 
ly as early as the close of the present century. 

If we look back for a hundred years, reasons 
can be found that perhaps encourage this hope- 
ful view. Royalty is a very different thing to- 
day from what it was in the eighteenth century, 
and many changes have taken placc in the pre- 
rogatives of Kings, and the political condition 
of the nations. 

In about eighty years, the world has seen the 
House of Bourbon, which claimed a sort of 
precedence among royal families, driven from 
France, Spain and Italy; and also from all that 
part of America over which it ruled for many 
years. The Vasas have been driven from Swe- 
den, the Estes from Modena, the Lorraines from 
Tuscany, the Guelphs from Hanover. Even the 
new dynasties that grew out of Napoleon’s suc- 
cesses have not been able to stand. The Bon- 
apartes have fared as badly as the Bourbons; 
and of all the French houses that became royal 
because of Napoleon’s patronage, only that 
which was set up in Sweden still endures,—and 
that scarcely can be said to have been patronized 
by the great Emperor. 

It is true that nearly all the great reigning 
houses of the last century are still in existence. 
There is a Czar in Russia, and a royal sovereign 
in Great Britain; and if the Spaniards have got 
rid of the Bourbons, they have a King, though 
of another dynasty. The Hapsburgh-Lorraines 
no longer furnish Emperors to Germany, but they 
are imperial in Austria. The Hohenzollerns, 
whose greatness was based on the talents and 
renown of Frederick in the last century, are now 
masters of nearly all Germany,—and their head 
is the head of the new German Empire. There 
is a King of ltaly, too, a title that is not yet 
twelve years old. 

There are some lesser Kings now, just as there 
were in the last century,—a King of Portugal, 
and a King of Denmark; and the King of Bava- 
ria and the King of Wurtemberg, the King of 
the Belgians and the King of the Netherlands, 
are creations of this century; and so is the Em- 
peror of Brazils, so that the royal side has made 
some gains, as well as experienced some losses. 

It should be mentioned that some European 
republics have disappeared. The Republic of 


Venice ceased to exist in 1797; and the Dutch 


Republic is now that kingdom which is common- 
ly called Holland. But the real gain is on the 
republican side, because opinion is with it. The 
word Republic excited terror, eighty years ago; 
but now the thing itself excites no such feeling. 
When the Germans had possession of France, in 
1871, they allowed the French Republic to stand. 
Fifty years earlier, or even thirty years earlier, 
they would have torn it down as promptly as 
they would have put out a fire that was approach- 
ing 2 powder magazine. 

The change is altogether in favor of republi- 
canism; and were England to become a repub- 
lic to-day, the new government would be ac- 
knowledged by all the imperial and royal gov- 
ernments of Europe. Half a century since, they 
would have combined to overthrow it. 

This change is, we repeat, all in favor of the 
men who would republicanize Europe; but how 
long it will be before those men accomplish their 
great work, who shall say? If itis done by mo- 
ral and educational agencies, and the forces of 
public opinion, then years must elapse before it 
can be accomplished. If an effort should be 
made to do the work quickly, then the sword 
must be the agency,—and when that weapon is 


of it is apt to make himself master, as Cromwell 
did in the seventeenth century, and as Bona- 
parte did at the close of the cighteenth century. 
But the world progresses, and universal republi- 
canism is only a question of time. 
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THE GREAT EPIZOOTIC. 

If you ever knew of it before, you probably 
never heard it called by that name. People 
speak and write of the “horse-epidemic.” This is 
not quite correct. “Epidemic” is a Greek word 
from epi, “on” and demos, “‘people.” Epizootic 
is a Greek word from epi, “on,” and zo-on, ‘‘ani- 
mal,”’ so that, applied to maladies and ailments, 
it means a general discase on animals. 

The great horse-distemper prevalent this fall 
through the country is certainly one of the most 
remarkable events of our century. Acting in 
the air (instead of by contagion), it attacked 
horses almost simultaneously all over the coun- 
try. In ourcities business men found themselves 
reduced to the necessity of transporting their 
goods by the aid of oxen and mules, or even 
drawing them themselves. The long “teams” 





of clerks, firemen, truckers and car- drivers . 


hitched to loaded vehicles, and thundering and 
shouting through the streets, while not a horse 
was visible save here and there a sick one done 
up in a blanket, were a sight never seen in 
the land before, and may never be seen again. 
At first a good deal of sport was extracted from 
the situation, and, through the whole, every man 
has seemed disposed to make the best of it. 
Bands of musie in some cases accompanied the 
great freight wagons to and from the depots 
and wharves with their ten or twenty span of 
human roadsters, and market wagons, drawn by 
regiments of “white-frocks,” mounted flags, wit- 
ty mottoes, and even drummer-boys upon their 
loads. 

Never was a time known when the useful and 
much undervalued horse, that has always worn 
the reins, could be so aptly said to have taken 
the reins “into his own hands.” It seemed as if 
Providence, mindful of the many abuses to the 
faithful animal, had planned to make man 
change places with him awhile. One of the 
large wains of a well-known woollen merchant, 
drawn by twelve clerks, was inscribed, ‘Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”—a 
very significant motto indeed. 

The great horse-distemper seems best to an- 
swer the description of a hard cold or influenza, 
having the familiar symptoms of a running nose, 
a cough and a gencral dullness and dumpish- 
nest; but of course all the hard Greek names of 
veterinary science have been let loose by the dis- 
ease, and it has been headed fungoid ‘‘bronchi- 
tis” (mouldy sore throat!), “typhoid laryngitis” 
(stupor-like gullet-ail!), “hippozymosis’’ (horse- 
inflammation) and what not besides. 

Simple remedies have generally been effectual 


-in curing the complaint, though a good many 


horses have died by the fever which is the natu- 
ral result of a cold. 
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BAD BOYS’ AND BAD BOYS’ NESTS. 


From time to time we read in the papers sad 
accounts of the effects of bad example and bad 
reading upon boys. Ordinarily the accounts 
refer to boys in our cities, where association is 
easy and opportunities for crime are numerous 
and frequent. Here is an instance where bad 
example and evil associates probably were the 
cause of the tragic result. We copy from a 
daily paper: 

“An inquest was held to-day upon the body of the 
lad Martin Connolly, seven years old, who died in 
South Boston a few days since from the effects of 
liquor, reported to have been compulsorily adminis- 
tered to him by older boys. The testimony did not 
substantiate this view, and the following verdict was 
rendered: ‘That Martin Connolly came to his death 
at about a quarter before 12 o’clock, A. M., Oct. 16, 
1872, from the effects of a large quantity of brandy or 
some other alcoholic liquor which was voluntarily 
drank by him in company with other boys.’ ”’ 

But wicked books and papers (the makers of 
them, we mean,) are probably more responsible 
than bad example for putting evil tastes and 
wild and wanton ideas into the minds of boys. 
The colony of little outlaws discovered on an 
island in a western lake not long since, may be 
remembered by some of our readers. Their con- 
fession, when arrested, was that they were 
induced to their life of folly and crime by the 
high-colored descriptions which they found in 
bad ten cent novels. It is hardly a year ago 
that a gang of boy burglars whose literature 
was chiefly the illustrated flash papers of the 
day, was unearthed from an underground den 
in one of our populous cities. 

The last case of the kind of which we have 
heard comes to light in Boston, where a “nest” 
of five or more of the sort of lads who are secn 
poring over red-and-yellow novels and the picto- 
rial issues of the Satanic press, has been broken 











used to effect change, the most successful wielder 


up. The circumstances recall faintly Victor 
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Hugo’s story of young Gavroche and his fellow 
gamins of Paris, who made their headquarters 
inside a great plaster elephant. 

On the 27th of October the police received no- 
tice of the existence of a gang of boy thieves, 
and were directed to the Tremont Street Rail- 
road bridge, where they found the culprits and 
took them away for punishment. One of the 
Boston dailies, describing the arrest, said: 

“Fora long time the residents of Indiana Place 
and neighborhood have been mystified by a most un- 
accountable disappearance of milk cans, brown bread 
and the various accessories to breakfast which are 

early distributed by milkmen and bakers. These ar- 
ticles of food have been spirited away from under the 
very noses of their guardians. Other depredations 
have been committed in the vicinity, and some of 
them transcended in importance the bread and milk 
larcenies. It was only a Saturday or two since that 
a lady who had been on a shopping excursion and 
was returning, with $36 in her portmonnaie, lost the 
wallet and the money in a very unexpected manner. 
A boy snatched it from her hand, and after stealing 
away the pocket book, like a true Arab, stole silently 
away himself. Whence he came and whither he van- 
ished were alike enveloped in as much mystery as 
was his own personality. But yesterday morning 
the misty affair was thus cleared up: A lady ha 
pened to see some boys scrambling like great rats in 
and out from under the Tremont Street bridge over 
the Boston and Albany track. A police officer was 
notified, and on approaching the bridge saw a boy 
standing upon a projection just outside the bed of 
the street water pipe, drinking from acan. The 
boy saw the officer and immediately darted beneath 
the bridge. The officer mounted to the opening, 
and called to the youngster to come out, but getting 
no response, he tore off a plank and reaching down 
his hand, grabbed the fellow by the collar, and 
brought him out into the light. Four other boys 
were found concealed in the same hole. There were 
also found half a dozen small milk cans, as many 
Joaves of baker’s white bread, three loaves of brown 
bread, one of which was partly eaten, three umbrel- 
las, a horse blanket, two or three wallets, a dirk 
knife, and other articles. The boys were locked u 
in the station house to be tried for larceny, and will 
probably be t d to impri s."" - 

Of course these boys had been under bad in- 
fluences. What the particular influences were 
that led them to their foolish acts of crime, we 
do not know. Of this, however, we are certain, 
that if boys or girls will read cheap, bad novels, 
such as can be found at any news-stand; or if 
they will associate with vulgar, unprincipled 
companions, penalties of some sort are sure to 
follow. If you eat poison you must suffer. 

——— +9 -- 
THE DEATH-BLAST, 

The pestilential blast is called by the Arabs Sam 
wind, and by the Turks Simoon. It is spoken of by 
the prophet Jeremiah as ‘‘a dry wind in high places 
in the wilderness.”” This wind occurs in Persia, Ara- 
bia and the deserts of Africa during the summer 
months, and in Nubia in the spring and fall. It rare- 
ly lasts more than seven or eight minutes, but it is so 
poisonous that it instantly suffocates those who in- 
hale it. 

Thevenot, a French traveller, mentions such a wind, 
which, in 1658, suffocated twenty thousand persons 
inasingle night. As the principal stream of this 
pestilential blast moves in a direct line about twelve 
feet above the surface of the earth, travellers in the 
desert, when they perceive its approach, throw them- 
selves on the burning sands, in which they bury 
faces, covering their heads with their robes till it is 
past. 

When this destructive wind advances, which it 
does with great rapidity, its approach is indicated by 
a redness in the air, and, when sufficiently near to be 
observed, it appears like a haze, in color resembling 
the purple of the rainbow. 

When travellers are exposed to a second or third 
attack of this terrible blast, it produces a kind of in- 
difference to life and an almost total prostration of 
strength. Camels and other animals instinctively 
perceive its approach, and bury their nostrils in the 
ground. The bodies of the victims fall apart on be- 
ing removed. 





+o 
THE QUEEN’S SHARKS. 

We have often heard about the ‘‘walls of oak” or 
the “royal oaken wall,” phrases applied to the Brit- 
ish navy as a protection to the kingdom. Iron has 
been added to this recently, as we well know, but few 
of us were aware that the English Crown had ever 
included sharks among its safeguards. One of the 
English periodicals sent to us says of a certain place 
on the coast of the East Indies: 

The harbor of Trincomalee swarms with gigantic 
sharks, and, strange to relate, they are all under 
British protec‘ion! and if any one is found injuring 
or molesting them, the fine is £10 or an imprison- 
ment! How theridiculo:s( barbarous?) custom orig- 
inated it is hard to say; but we aro tcld that in the 
early days of British conquest in the East sailors 
were apt to desert, an‘l seek ref’.,-e in the then inac- 
cessible wilds of theinterior; an“ of late years, when 
civilization has unbarred ths gates of Cingalese com- 
merce to all nations cf the world, the soldiers of the 
regiment stationed at Trincomalee, discontented with 
their lot in life. have been wont to attempt escape 
from the service by swimming to American and oth- 
er foreign vessels, preferring chance under a strange 
flag to a hard certainty under their own. Thus the 
queen’s ‘harks are |:ept, and duly cared for, as a sort 
of water-police for the prevention of desertion both 
from the army and navy. . 
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OVERDOING. 

dumping the rope is a favorite sport, and, in mod- 
eration, is a pleasant and healthful exercise. But 
when carried to excess, as is common when playmates 


gerous to health and to life. We have known sever- 
al cases of death where boys, in their eagerness to 
reach a thousand, had kept on jumping for one or 
two hours without intermission. Quite recently a 
little girl in Bangor was determined to outdo all her 
playmates. She had gone a little over two hundred 
when she fell in a swoon and never recovered from 
it. Play of any kind is good, but one can venture too 
far. 

———t@o— 

A TOUGH OLD LADY. 

A fall is a common thing for very old people who 
still move about, and the effects of it are most gener- 
ally fatal to them, but the following vouches for the 
case of an ancient daughter of Erin who caught a 
bad tumble when she was over one hundred years 
old, and not only got well of it but was able to leave 
it on record among ‘wonderful cures of rheuma- 
tism’’! 
Bridget Behan, of Castle- Waller, in the county of 
Wicklow, Ireland, retained the use of all her powers 
of body and mind to the close of her long life, one 
hundred and ten years, in 1807. About six years pre- 
ceding her death she fell down stairs and broke one 
of her thighs. Contrary to all expectations, she not 
only recovered from the effects of the accident, but 
actually by reason of it walked stronger on the injured 
limb (which previously had shown signs of paralysis) 
than she had done for many years. 
Another remarkable circumstance connected with 
the fracture was that she became perfectly cured of a 
chronic rheumatism from which at times she had suf- 
fered much. This aged lady also ‘‘cut a new tooth” 
a little while before her death. 


jee aia 
WE WILL SEND 

The ComMPaANION FREE to January, 1873, to 
all new subscribers sent us during the month 
of November and December. 

t@> Specimen copies of the Companron, 
Circulars, Cards and Premium List will be 
sent to persons who may wish them for the 
purpose of getting new names. 





A FRIGHTENED SENTINEL. 


If one has pluck enough to examine carefully any 
strange appearance, he may escape being frightened 
by what seems to be a monster. The following case 
is in point: 


Durin & the siege of Gibraltar, in the absence of the 
fleet, and when an attack was daily expected, one 
dark night a sentry, whose aan was facing the Span- 
ish lines, was standing at the end of his walk, whis- 
tling, looking toward them, his head filled with 
nothing but breaches, storming and bloodshed. By 
the side of his box stood a deep-necked earthen jug, 
in which was the remainder of his supper, consisting 
of boiled peas. A large monkey (of which there are 
plenty at the top of the rock), encouraged by the 
man’s silence and allured by the smell of the peas, 
ventured to the jug. and, endeavoring to get at its 
contents, thrust its head so far into the neck as to be 
unable to withdraw it. 

At this instant the soldier turned round and came 
whistling toward his box. The monkey, unable to 
get clear of it, started 4 to run off with the jug 
sticking on his head. This terrible apparition no 
sooner saluted the eyes of the sentry than his frantic 
imagination converted poor pug into a fine, blood- 
thirsty Spanish grenadier, with a tremendous high 
cap on his head. Full of this dreadful idea, he in- 
stantly fired his piece, roaring out that the enemy 
had scaled the walls. The guard took the alarm, the 
drums were beat, and in less than ten minutes the 
Governor and his whole garrison were under arms, 
The es grenadier, an much incom- 
moded by his cap, and almost blinded by the peas, 
was soon overtaken and seized, and the tranquillity 
of the garrison restored. 


+2. 
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CAT INSTINCT. 

Cats have something of the instinct of carrier-pig- 
eons, in finding their way home from a great dis- 
tance. We knew of one which travelled from Bos- 
ton to a town on Cape Cod, and here is a case of an- 
other, going from East Boston to Kittery, Me.: 


A lady residing in Kittery, Me., intending to pass 
the last winter at East Boston, left home on or about 
November Ist, taking with her a favorite cat, con- 
veying herin a valise. Arriving at her destination, 
the lady gave the cat the freedom of the premises. 
Puss appeared to feel as well contented as the sur- 
roundings of her new home would permit, but on 
the fourth day was missing. The most diligent 
search was made, but no trace of her could be found. 
Son ‘‘Moses,”” who took care of the farm during his 
mother’s absence, while looking after his daily af- 
fairs on the first day of March, and congratulating 
himself on the success which had attended his labors, 
was making his way to the house. Lo! there he 
spied, walking to and fro before the door, that same 
cat, eagerly endeavoring to get in to enjoy the com- 
forts of her old home. Puss had been carried away 
in the dark, four months previously, a distance of 
about sixty miles, and had, no doubt, travelled back 
on foot the entire distance. Of course she was given 
a warm welcome after such a wonderful exhibition 
of feline instinct and courage’. 
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POLITE LADY. 

Ladies are often forgetful both of courtesy and 
justice in travelling. They will occupy two whole 
seats and sometimes four with bundles and bags 
while gentlemen are standing in the cars, and these 
very ladies are indignant if a gentleman keeps his 
seat and leaves them to stand. The following inci- 
dent is as rare as it is beautiful: 
A very touching incident recently occurred in a 
Chicago horse car going west on Randolph Street. 
e car was crowded. any were standing; among 
them an old man of perhaps seventy, whose appear- 
ance indicated great weariness. There were strong 


men sitting on either side; there were young men 
and boys; but no one offered the o!d man a seat. 








are ambitious to outdo each other, it becomes dan- 


with a smile, offered him herseat. He seemed be- 
wildered, and refused ; but she insisted with so much 
earnestness that he finally settled himself into her 
seat, while she took the place where he had stood. 

This proceeding created such a sensation that the 
conductor pulled the bell and kindly inquired if any- 
dy wanted to get out. <A fat old gentleman, 
whose eyesight was rather dim, deliberately took 
out his spectacles, and, having wiped them carefully, 
ut them on his nose, and said, ‘Wonderful! won- 
erful! wonderful!’ No less than four gentlemen 
sprang from their seats at the same moment, and 
offered them to the lady, but she politely declined. 

After the lady had left the car, one gentleman _ re- 
marked that he had never seen the like in his life, 
and that in all probability she was insane. Another 


| said she was undoubtedly a stranger in the city. 


The conductor was interrogated as to whether she 
was a frequent passenger in the cars. He replied 
that she was not; that nothing of the kind had ever 
before occurred in the course of his experience as 
conductor. 

———+o+ 


ANECDOTE OF DR, BETHUNE. 


A mutual friend told us he was with the doctor 
once upon a time, on a trouting excursion up in the 
backwoods of Maine. They were riding together in 
a car on some branch railroad quite early in the 
morning. The car was comparatively empty, and 
the doctor, who had lost rest, was dozing. Ata 
wayside station a man entered, who, for some cause, 
was greatly excited with anger, and came into the 
car swearing roughly and loudly. He seized one of 
the seat backs and dashed it over with noisy vio- 
lence, cursing the railroad company with great ve- 
hemence. Bethune roused up from his nap, looked 
frowningly at the man (for he had no patience with 
profanity), and, as he still continued his noise, said 
to him, mildly but firmly, “My friend, I wish you 
would not make quite so much noise. I want to get 
to sleep.” 
Upon this, the excited man turned the battery of 
abuse upon Bethune, winding up his tirade with the 
query, “Do you think I’m a fool?” 
The doctor instantly and distinctly replied, with 
an air of great politeness, ‘Well, sir, I would not 
have ventured the assertion, but, since you have 
asked my opinion, I am not — to deny it!’ 
The man was silenced; he had no ‘further re- 
marks’’ to offer. He certainly had been most frank- 
ly and politely answered, and he seemed ‘‘satisfied.”” 


———__+or  —__— 
POPULAR FALLACIES, 
The eyes cannot always be depended on for giving 


correct impressions, as an exchange shows by two 
familiar examples : 


Amongst popular fallacies, a prominent place must 
be given to those which arise from the actual decep- 
tion of the senses; for neither our eyesight nor our 
sense of touch is to be absolutely depended upon. 
Thus, the beautiful phenomenon known as ‘‘the sun 
drawing water’’ is caused simply by the rays of the 
sun piercing a rift in the clouds, and rendered more 
intense by the prevailing gloom. Few people would 
believe that actual measurement of the sun and moon 
when near the horizon at rising or setting would fail 
to show that they are then much larger than at other 
times; and yet, allowing for the difference caused by 
refraction, and which is too slight to be measured by 
any but the finest instruments, actual measurement 
does show that not only their real but their apparent 
sizes are precisely the same at all times, 


~ oe 


HEROINE, 
There is one word of which four others can be made, 
which alternate curiously between the genders: 


“Heroine”’ is perhaps as peculiar a word as any in 
our language. The first two letters of it are male, 





the whole word a brave woman. 
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THREE YOUNG MEN. 

On a certain day in the month of October 
three arrests were made in the city of Boston for 
murder, or for attempt to murder. The public 
mind was excited, people felt insecure, and the 
public journals on the following day contained 
alarming editorials on the sudden increase of 
crime in the city. 

The criminals arrested were young men, and 
in each case intemperance, either directly or in- 
directly, was associated with the crime. But for 
the intoxicating cup the quarrels that led to the 
shedding of blood would not have occurred. 

Onc of the murderers, a sailor, stabbed a man 
who had offended him, with a sheath knife, in 
the strect. As soon as the evil passions stimu- 
lated by liquor had subsided, and his brain was 
clear again, he himself looked upon the deed 
with horror, and was shocked at himself when 
called a murderer. Looking up to an acquaint- 
ance piteously, he said,— 

“Tt was not I that did it; ’twas rum!” 

A young Englishman, in a fit of delirium 
caused by intoxication, killed a younger brother 
whom he dearly loved. The morning revealed 
to him the bloody work of the night, and life to 
him was utter darkness from that hour. He 
was at last sentenced to be hanged. On the seaf- 
fold he was asked if he had any thing to say. 

“Only this,—’twas whiskey did it all.” 

Some years ago, a young man in New York 
returned home one morning intoxicated. His 
mother had waited for him all night, with 
prayers on her lips and tears in her eyes. As he 
came recling in she ventured to expostulate. 
He called her by a name too vile to write, and 
seizing a stick, struck her upon the temple, and 
she fell dead. When the influence of the strong 
drink had passed off, he said,— 

"Nothing but liquor could have made me 
strike my mother.’’ 

Such incidents as these emphasize the trite 
admonition, “Beware of the first glass.”” Drink- 
ing is the swiftest of all the avenues to ruin. It 
is the covered way to crime, where demons 
beckon and false lights gleam. It sets the evil 
passions over reason, it blinds the mind and 
steels the heart. What other vice would lead a 
young man to stab a companion, to kiil his 
brother or to strike down his mother? 


——————~@e————_—_——— 


KILLING AN ELEPHANT AND HER 
CALF. 
Dr. Livingstone relates the following instance 
of the affection of the elephant for her young: 


On the following day, while my men were cut- 
ting up the clephant, great numbers of the vil- 
lagers came to enjoy the feast. We were on the 
side of a fine green valley, studded here and 
there with trees and cut by numerous rivulets. 
T had retired from the noise to take an observa- 
tion among some rocks of laminated grit, when 
I beheld an elephant and her calf at the end of 
the valley, about two miles distant. 

The calf was rolling in the mud, and the dam 
was standing fanning herself with her great 
ears. AsLlooked at them through my glass, I 
saw a long string of my own men appearing on 
the other side of them, and Sckwebu came and 
told me that these had gone off saying, ‘Our 
father will see to-day what sort of men he has 
got 

I then went higher up the side of the valley, 
in order to have a distinct view of their mode of 
hunting. The goodly beast, totally unconscious 
of the approach of an enemy, stood for some 
time suchling her young one, which seemed 
about two years old; they then went into a pit 
containing mud and smeared themselves all 
over with it, the little one trisking about his 
dam, flapping his ears and tossing his trunk in- 
cessantly in clepuantine fashion. She kept flap- 

ing her ears and wagging her tail, as if in the 
eizht of enjoyment. 

Then began the piping of her enemies, which 
was performed by blowing into a tube, or the 
hands closed tozether, as boys do in a key. 
They call out to attract the animal’s attention,— 
“O chief! chief! we have come to kill you. 

O chief! chief! many more will die besides you, 
The gods have said it,” &c. &e. 

Both animals expanded their ears and listened, 
then left their bath as the crowd rushed towards 
them. The little.one ran forward towards the 
end of the valley, but secing the men there, re- 
turned to his dam 

She placed herself on the danger side of her 
calf, and passed her proboscis over it again and 
again, as if to assure itof safety. She frequently 
looked back to the men, who kept up an inces- 
sant shouting, singing and piping; then looking 
at her young one she ran after it, sometimes 
sideways, as if her feelines were divided between 
anxiety to protect her offspring and desire to re- 
venge the temerity of her persecutors. 





The men kept about a hundred yards in her 
rear, and some that distance from her flanks, 
and continued thus till she was obliged to cross 
a rivulet. The time spent in descending and 
getting up the opposite bank allowed of their 
coming up to the edge, and discharging their 
spears at about twenty yards distance. 

After the first discharge she appeared with 
her sides red with blood, and beginning to fice 
for her own life seemed to think no more of her 
young. Ihad previously sent off Sckwebu with 
orders to spare the calf. It ran very fast, but 
neither young nor old ever enter into a gallop; 
their quickest pace is only a sharp walk. 

Before Sckwebu could reach them the calf had 
taken refuge in the water and was killed. The 
pace of the dam gradually became slower. She 
turned with a shriek of rage and made a furious 
charge back among the men. They vanished at 
right angles to her course or sideways, and as 
she ran straight on she went through the whole 
party, but came near no one except a man who 
wore a piece of cloth on his shoulders. Bright 
clothing is always dangerous in these cases. She 
charged three or four times, and except in the 
first instance never went further than one hun- 
dred yards. She often stood, after she had 
crossed a rivulet, and faced the men, though she 
received fresh spears. 

It was by this process of spearing and loss of 
blood she was killed, for at last, making a short 
charge, she staggered round and sunk down 
dead in a kneeling posture. I turned away from 
the spectacle of the destruction of these noble 
animals, which might be so useful in Africa, 
with a feeling of sickness, and it was not relieved 
hy the recollection that the ivory was mine, 
though that was the case. 


icnatiniccescmgsalin tessa 
THE BLIND SEEING. 

Sight is the most valuable of the senses, and 
one seems transported to a new world and anew 
life when the eyes blind from birth are opened. 
Here is an interesting instance: 


Ihave recently read of a young lady, twenty- 
five years of age, who had been blind from birth. 
For twenty-five years she had lived in midnight 
darkness, groping through the glooms of an un- 
broken night. She could not form the faintest 
conception of the features of those she loved, of 
rainbow hues, of the bloom of a summer’s morn- 
ing, of the sublime loveliness of the expanded 
ocean, carth and sky. As her friends endeav- 
ored to picture to her fhese scenes, exhausting 
the powers of language and illustration in the 
attempt, her soul struggled in sad and unavail- 
ing cfforts to form some conception of the won- 
ders which light could reveal. 

A successful operation was performed and sight 
was restored. For several days she was kept in 
a partially darkened chamber, until the visual 
organs gained strength, and she had become a 
little accustomed to their use. Then on a love- 
ly, pure morning, the window-blinds were thrown 
open and she was allowed to look out for the 
first time in her life upon the wondrous work- 
manship of God’s hand. Then was unfolded to 
her enraptured gaze the verdure of the carpeted 
earth, the luxuriance of its vegetation, the flow- 
ers, the towering trees waving their leaves in the 
gentle air, the wide-spread landscape extending 
apparently into infinity, and the grandeur of the 
overarching skies, with their gorgeous drapery 
of clouds. 

She nearly fainted from excess of rapture. 
Tears of more than earthly delight gushed from 
these eyeballs which had so long been sightless. 
“QO wonderful, wonderful!” she exclaimed; 
“heaven surely cannot surpass this. I never 
dreamed of aught so lovely. Upon such a scene 
I could gaze forever, forever, unwearied. No 
language can describe such grandeur and love- 
liness. O God, this must be thy dwelling-place, 
thine effulgent throne.” 

Thus in an ecstasy of bliss she gazed and 
gazed, exhausting the language of admiration, 
till her physician, fearing the effect of excite- 
ment so intense, closed the blinds. 





NEW MODE OF ESCAPE. 

Falstaff escaped from his creditors by being 
carried off in a basket of dirty clothes, but the 
experience of the two poor rascals here men- 
tioned was worse,—little short of “jumping out 
of the fat-kettle into the fire,” in fact. “The 
way of the transgressor is hard,” the best you 
can make of it: 


An exchange tells how two prisoners attempt- 
ed to escape from Sing Sing Prison. The wor- 
thies, with the assistance of their confederates, 
contrived to secrete themselves in two swill bar- 
rels, Which were filled up with pieces of bread 
and other refuse matter, care having been taken, 
meanwhile, to leave sufficient apertures for 
breathing purposes preparatory to placing the 
loose covers on the barrels. 

Concealed in this way the “swill” was trans- 
ported by the innocent driver of the wagon on 
which it was placed to the village, and there re- 
mained standing in the street some time, toa 
point beyond the village and distant, perhaps, a 
mile and a half from the prison. Here the driv- 
er, having entered a store, left his team un- 
hitched in the street, when quick as thoucht, 
Hoyt jumped ont of the swill barrel, and, seizing 
the reins, urged the horses into a break-neck 
trot, but in the direction of the village, howev- 
er, owing to the convict’s ignorance of the neigh- 
borhood. Meantime the alarm had been given 
at the prison, and the warden, clerk and other 
officials were already scouring the village in ve- 
hicles and on foot. 





This materially lessened the chances for es- 


cape of the fugitive driver and his companion in | 


Hearing the commotion, Josephs, who was still 
in his swi!l barrel, burst the cover off and stood 
bolt upright, presenting a picture too ludicrous 
for adequate description. Both men were taken 
back to their old quarters, where, under the rig- 
orous discipline which is extended to all would- 
be “escapes,” they will doubtless not soon for- 
get their experience in the swill line. 





THE LAST GAME. 


I have played my last trick, Jennie, I have played 
Ind I've lost. 
Iam going on a journey from which there is no 
returning ; 
My heart is full of sorrow, and by fierce remorse is 


tossed. 
O wife, a conscience set on fire exceeds all fires in 
burning! 
Many, many times I left you when out little boy was 





sick, 
To seek the haunts of wicked of passion and 
of folly— 
O, raise me on the pillow, dear, my breath grows 
weak and quick; 
There is nothing half so bitter as a death-bed mel- 


ancholy. 
And one bleak night in winter, when the tears were 
in your eyes, 
And the fever, hot and scarlet, told us little Nell 
was leaving, 
I left you, Jennie—left you; and the world beyond 
the skies, 
When I returned, had Nellie; and for that my heart 
is grieving. 
But check your sad bewailing, wife—O Jennie, dry 
those tears! 
Drive out your painful anguish, love, and cease 
that es sobbing; 
Come press your lips to mine, my wife, ’twill lessen 
all my fears; 
And, Jennie, let me feel once more your crushed 
heart’s faithful throbbing. 


My playing now is over, wife; my swearing now is 
done; 
I shall never deal another pack; and past is all my 
sinning; 
And well do I remember, though it is long years ago, 
How I took your Bible, Jennie, from our little wal- 
nut table, 
And sold it forSbase silver, Jennie—alas, that I 


might go 
And play with it! I lost it—I’d redeem it were I 


able. 
O Jennie, when the tide of health is rushing through 
our veins 
We may scorn that blessed Bible—never heed its 
holy teachings, 
But on a death-bed, Jennie, when we suffer life’s last 


ains, 
We when that we had faithfully regarded all its 
preachings! 
O wife, O wife, I’ve wronged you! Is there mercy? 
Is there hope? 
O, tell me, tell me, Jennie, has the Judge, you 
a sentence? 
Iam walking through a valley through which every 
soul must gro’ 
Whose feet are not surrounded by the light of true 
repentance. 


There, kiss me, Jennie, kiss me! for I feel not wholly 


ost; 
I will trust in Him, my Father, who of all good 
gifts is giver. 
In such an hour for time a man would pay the high- 


est cost— 
Give all the world for passage safe across this sol- 
emn river. 
But riches cannot buy it, wife, money nor large estate; 
Nor power nor learning, Jennie, dear, can purchase 
heaven solely. 
At such an hour as this, my wife, a man, howe’er so 


great, 
Will learn how small he is, wife, if his life has not 
been holy. 
And, Jennie, men who’ve always tried to do their 
very best 
Ne’er know how rich they are, my wife, till, help- 
less, they are lying 
On their death-beds; and, Jennie, love, they never 
know how blest 
A stingless conscience makes a man, till, Jennie, 
t — are dying. 
Now, — hold me closer; there is ice upon my 
rain; 
There, see them! Don’t you see them? They are 
laying ’mong the clover; 
A reaper with a sickle plays his card and wins 
again; 
O Jennie, kiss me! I’m the stakes, and my last 
game is over. 
Demorest’s Magazine. 





HOW BESS MANAGED TOM. 


Tom’s sister Nell was pretty, and being a 
year older than Tom, wanted to show her author- 
ity over him. Tom was rough and awkward, 
and just at the age when a boy resents all med- 
dling with his “rights.” He would put his hands 
in his pocket, his chair on Nell’s dress, and his 
feet on the window sill. Of course they often 
quarrelled. 

“For pity’s sake, Tom, do take your hands 
out of your pockets!’ Nell would say in her 
most vexing manner. 

‘What are pockets for, I’d like to know, if not 
to put one’s hands in?”’ and Tom would whistle 
and march off. 

“Tom, I don’t believe you’ve combed your 
hair for a week!” 

“Well, what’s the use? it would be allroughed 
up again in less than gn hour.” 

“I do wish, Tom, you would take your great 
boots off the window-sill!’”’ 

“O, don’t bother me; I’m reading,” Tom 
would say, and the boots refused to stir an inch, 
which, of course, was very naughty. And so i} 
would go from morning till night. 

But little sister Bess had a different way with 
somewhat stubborn Tom. Bess seemed to un- 
derstand that coaxing was better than driving; 
and sometimes, when he sat with both hands 
plunged in his pockets, Bess, with a book ora 
picture, would nestle down beside him, and al- 
most before he knew it one hand would be pat- 
ting her curls while the other turned the leaves 
or held the pictures. If she chanced to see his 
feet on the window-sill she would say,— 

“Just try my ottoman, Tom, dear, and see how 


swill, for the wagon had not proceeded far when | comfortable it is to the feet;’’ and though Tom 
it was espicd by one of the keepers, who man-! occasionally growled in a good-natured way 





down to its level. Whenever his hair looked 
very rough, she would steal behind him and 
smooth it out in a way Tom liked so well that it 
was a temptation to let it go rough just for the 
pleasure of having her comb it. Yet, for the 
next three days at least, he would take special 
pains to keep every hair in its place, simply to 
please little Bess. 

As they grew older, Bess, in the same quiet, 
loving way, helped him to grow wise and manly. 
If she had an interesting book, she always want- 
ed Tom to enjoy it with her; if she were going 
to call on any of her young friends, Tom was 
always invited to go with her. 

“Tcan’t understand,” said lady Nell, “why 
you should want that boy forever at your elbow! 
He’s rough and awkward as a bear.” 

“Some bears are as gentle as kittens,” said 
Bess, slipping her arm through his, with a loving 
hug, while “the bear” felt a great warm glow at 
his heart as he walked away with Bess, and de- 
termined to try harder to be “gentle as a kit- 
ten” for her sake. 





>> 


KNOWN BY THEIR HAIR. 

It has been generally thought that the ancient 
Peruvians and the mound-builders of North 
America must have belonged to a race emigrat~ 
ing from Europe. But the Home Journal says 
that their hair proves them to belong to Indian: 
stock: 

The form and substance of human hair, says 
the Historical Record, is different in different ra- 
ces, and may be described, in its structure, as 
cylindrical, oval, and eccentrically elliptical. 
The hair of the North Amcrican Indian is cylin- 
drical; that of the white race is oval, and that 
of the nevro(which is really not hair, but wool,) 
is eccentrically elliptical. 


When the hair is cylindrical, the stretching 


and shrinking powers are equal on all sides of 
the filament, and this condition gives it the lank, . 
straight appearance of that of the pure-blooded 
Indian. 
ber of fibres upon the flattened side than else- 


where, and this condition gives the hair a ten- 


dency to curve or curl in that direction. 

When eccentrically elliptical, it not only al- 
ways curls, but often assumes a spiral shape, as 
on the head of the negro. The hair of the Chi- 
nese is nearly cylindrical, and hence itis that 
curled hair is almost unknown among that peo- 

le. 

I have passed the hair of a North American 
Indian, and also that of a Chinese, between roll- 
ers, so as to flatten the pile, and each instantly 
curled. We may, therefore, easily determine the 
shape of the filaments of hair from its appear- 
ance. The cylindrical hair (and consequently 
lank) of the North American Indian is a type of 
all natives of the continent of America; that is 
to say, purely aboriginals. 


Some hair taken from the Temple of the Sun,- 
near Lima, in Peru, in South America, that be-- 


longed to one of the ancient inhabitants of that 
country, who were possibly, and probably, F 
think, of the same race as the mound-builders 
of North America, was cylindrical, and conse- 

uently straght. When the mound-builders 
flourished as the possessors of our land west of 
the Allechany Mountains, we know not. The 
ancient Peruvians, their brethren, had cylindri- 
cal hair, and thereby is proven their affinity to 
the North American Indians. 
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“AND AWAY WENT THE SWAGGER- 
ING MAN.” 


A correspondent of the Evening Post, writing 
from Lake George, says that, in returning from 
a walk, he passed by the house of an old settler, 
long since dead, of whom the following anecdote 
is related: 


In the course of the “Old French War” he 
was once captured by the Indians. Like Ham- 
let’s Yorick, he was a fellow of a comic turn, 
and of infinite hunior, and as strong and athletic 
at least as the shorn Samson. nd as with 
Samson, the Philistines into whose hands he fell 
would fain, from day to day, bring him forth to 
make them sport. He sang _ capital songs, 
among which was one called “The Swaggering, 
Man,” each verse ending,— 

“And away went the swaggering man.” 
This was a favorite song with his captors, and 





they urged him repeatedly to sing it, which he: 


very cheerfully did, for he. was as full of fun as 
any of them—insisting, however, that they must 
enlarge their circle, and give him space to “act 
the part.”” And this he did to admiration, at 
least in one instance. Having by his conduct 
allayed all suspicion of sinister intention, and 
induced his guards to give him ample room 
whercin to exercise his limbs while singing their 
favorite song, as he sang the last line,— 

“And away went the swaggering man,” 
suiting the action to the words, he sprang from 
the circle with the leap of a panther, and bound- 
ed away with a ficetness that distanced pursuit, 
and gained his liberty. 


THE FIRST CARPET. 


I was once very much amused at an anecdote. 
an old preacher told of himself. It occurred 
some sixty or seventy years ago. He had been 





raised in the backwoods and knew but little of” 


the ways of the world. Having been admitted 
into Conference he was sent to a circuit, and up- 
on a certain occasion was invited to dine with a 
wealthy man. 

Carpets were not near so common then as they 
are now. Most people hadi their floors scoured 
very clean, and nice white sand sprinkled over 
them. Sometimes an extra touch was given the 


floor by sprinkling black sand, abqut in streaks- 


aged to jump in and seize Hoyt by the throat. ! about its being too low, the boots always ‘came t and figures over the white, 
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This wealthy man with whom the young 
reacher was to dine, however, had a carpet, but 
t was not large enough to cover the floor, so 

there was a naked place all round the room 
about the width of a chair. 

It was the first carpet the preacher had ever 
seen, and he thought it would not do to step on 
it, so he took a seat near the wall and drew his 
feet around on each side of his chair so as not 
to touch it. 

After a while a servant came in, and spread- 
ing down a picce of linen in the midde of the 
room, placed the dining-table on it and began to 
set it. 

The preacher was greatly troubled; he did not 
know how he was to get from the naked place 
where he sat to the piece of linen on which the 
table stood. He knew he could easily jump it if 
he had a fair chance; but how he was to man- 
age with the chair between his feet he did not 
know. But then the thing must be done some 
way; sO when‘dinner was announced he arose 
from his chair, and summoning all his energies 
he made a desperate leap, and to his great joy 
made the trip in safety.— Pacific Methodist. 
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THE PETRIFIED CORPSE AT FAH- 
LUN. 

In the Swedish mines of Fahlun, while making 
cross excavation between the shafts, some 
workmen discovered a corpse so saturated with 
vitriol, which is found in the iron mines, as to 
become, when brought into the air, as hard as a 
stone. For fifty years the body had lain three 
hundred feet below the surface of the ground in 
a pool of vitriol; and no one would have recog- 
nized the unaltered features of the unfortunate 
young man, no one would have remembered the 
circumstance of his having been lost, had not 
the heart of a faithful woman identified the once 
beloved face. 

For when the inhabitants of the neighborhood, 
full of eager curiosity, were pressing round to 
gaze on the uncovered corpse, an aged, gray- 
haired female, leaning on crutches, came up, 
weeping, to the body, affirming it to be that of 
her betrothed husband, and blessing God for the 
day on which the gates of the grave had opened, 
to enable her to look at him once more. 

The bystanders beheld with astonishment the 
reunion of this singular pair, of whom one had 
retained his youthful appearance in death and in 
the bowels of the earth, while in the other the 
warm love of youth had remained true and un- 
altered amidst the decay of her beauty and the 
inroads of old age upon her wasted body. 
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STREET EDUCATION. 

Not long ago, a pale, thin boy, a Sunday school 
scholar, stood weeping in court, with his father 
on one side and his superintendent on the other. 
Witnesses proved that he had stolen money many 
times, and that he had even robbed a poor ser- 
vant girl of her wages. When the witnesses had 
done speaking, the judge said to him,— 

“How old are you?” 

“Twelve years, sir.’’ 

“Who taught you to be a thief?” 

“Some boys in the street, sir.”’ 

“From whom did you first take money ?” 

“From my father and mother, sir.” 

“What did you do with the money ?” 

“Spent it, sir.’’ 

“How?” 

“In candy, and in going to the theatre with 
my companions, sir.”’ 

The young thief was sent to prison. What 
ruined him? He was a Sunday school scholar. 

But his confession proved that he was a pupil 
of another school,—the street school. While 
his religious training was going on in the Sun- 
day school he was learning the lesson of vice in 
the street. His character was not established 
Can we wonder that he fell into disgrace? 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


For the Companion. 
DAISY’S BIRTHDAY. 
CuapTer II. 
Among all the excitement there was one large 
basket that had not been opened. We think 
Delight knew a thing or two about this surprise 
party, and perhaps she had set it aside till after 
tea on purpose. : 
Daisy wasin dismay when she saw another 
basket. How could she eat any more, even if it 
was stuffed with birthday cakes or sugar plums? 
Fortunately, she was not tempted to. 
“I know something that’s in there, and you 
don’t,”’ said Emma, with a chuckle. 
“So do I,” said Rosa, with an answering 
chuckle. “Nobody knowed but just my papa 
and my mamma.” 
“I dess my mamma knowed,” said Daisy. 
“Pshaw! no, she didn’t. She’s way down in 
Boston,’”’ said Emma, in an extinguishing tone, 





tiful black silk apron, nicely made, with ribbon 


her. 





those the good fairies brought of old. The first 
package whieh came out of it contained a beau- 


Strings, all ready to put on. 

“My mamma sewed that, ’cause I couldn’t,” 
cried little Rosa, “but I gived it; it’s my sav- 
ings bank. Mamma said I might, and papa got 
it out.” 

“You darling child!” said Nurse Ball, hugging 
“T don’t know how to thank you.” 

“Then you needn’t to,” said Rosa, consider- 
ately. 

Emma laid a second package on nurse’s lap. 
“That’s my birthday gift,” she said; “I hemmed 
two with my own hands, and auntie hemmed 
the rest.” 

There were six large, fine linen handkerchiefs 
in the package, beautifully hemmed and marked. 
Before Nurse Ball could do more than wipe 
her eyes, Delight had drawn out a larger parcel, 
plumping it into Daisy’s hands It was all she 
could do to lift it, but she bravely managed to 
toddle near enough to pounce it into nurse’s lap, 
almost tumbling in herself. On this was written, 
“From Daisy’s grateful mamma, to be given 
with Daisy’s own hands, on the two birthdays.” 
“There, I knew my mamma knowed it!” cried 
Daisy, looking at Emma with a triumphant air, 
whose turn it now was to be extinguished; ‘‘my 
mamma knows most every thing.” 

Mrs. Lawton’s gift was a dress pattern of soft, 
silky black alpaca, with linings and buttons to 
make it with. Nurse Ball held up both hands. 
“Well, that is acrowner! I never did/” and 
she began to cry. 

“Do it make oo feel sorry, nursey?” said Dai- 
sy, just ready to cry herself. ‘I doesn’t like my 
mamma sood make 00 cry.” 

“No, no, my precious; only everybody is so 
good to me, and I can’t be good to nobody !”’ 
“Es, 00 is,”’ said Daisy, consolingly, “good to 
teenty taunty babies; my gamma says so, and I 
*member it, too.” 





“No, you don’t,” cried Emma. 
you talking about, Daisy Lawton?” 

“It’s most as if ’twas a fib,” said Rosa, seri- 
ously. 

“I ’most knows I do demember,” said Daisy, 


“What are 


in justification. “I demember G’andma Law- 
ton last year; I do!” 

“So you do, blessing,” said Delight, clasping 
her in her great red arms. 

Just as the clock struck seven, Ben’s loud 
“whea’” was heard, and there was a great scram- 
bling to find sacks, and hats, and plates, and 
bowls, and pails, and baskets. In time they 
were all lifted into the hay-wagon, Delight and 
nurse hugging and kissing them to the last; for 
nurse would hobble down to the gate to see 
them off. 

“Tell your mas they’ve made a poor, lone old 
woman very happy on her birthday,”’ she said; 
“and I thank you for coming, more than tongue 
can tell.” 

It was as if a flock of magpies had been let 
loose into the old pine woods, so gayly chattered 
the children as they rode along; but there was 
something in the soft stillness of the pines, and 
the long twilight shadows that fell over them, 
and the silvery brightness of the new moon that 
hung her pretty crescent just above them, that 
hushed their mirth and brought a stiller, sweet- 
er joy into their young hearts. 

When Daisy was lifted out at Grandma Law- 
ton’s gate, she ran eagerly into the house, ex- 
claiming,— 

“QO I’ve had such a dood time, danma! We’ve 
eated frosted birthdays, and cracked but’nuts, 
and seed the banties and the doves, and ever so 
many more; and Nurscy Ball she kied, she did, 
7cause My mamma sent her a paccy d’ess; and 
she said ‘I never,’ all the time, and it was just 
as still up in the t’ees, ’cause they’d all done to 
s’eep, and the little moon, he peeked out at us, 
and I wanted to whisper to him, cause I’d had 





which quite snuffed poor Daisy out. 
That basket was packed full of treasures, like 


such 2 dood time, and tell him all about it; but 


‘S COMPANION. 





Yes, Daisy had had a charming birthday; so 
had good Nurse Ball. 

Before she went to sleep, Daisy did not forget 
to say “Our Father,” out of her happy little 
heart. And Nurse Ball, with fifty added years’ 
experience of His goodness, said it more grate- 
fully still in the little brown house on the edge 
of the woods. 

“But had Daisy no presents beside the birth- 
day cake?” I hear some one ask. 

I will tell you. Just after Daisy had gone off 
with Ben, the expressman brought a box for her, 
but Grandma’ Lawton was a wise woman, and 
she said nothing about it that night, for her lit- 
tle girl had had excitement and happiness 
enough for one day. 

But the next morning when Daisy woke, grand- 
ma washed and dressed her, and she told her 
about it, just as she fastened the last button. 

“I think it is a birthday box from your papa,” 
she said. 

“O, my papa mistaked it, didn’t he, danma? 
He ’posed his little Daisy was borned to-day,” 
and she laughed merrily. 

By the time Daisy got down stairs she had 
found it came the day before, and had asked five 
hundred questions, more or less, about it. 

IT hope you don’t suppose anybody ate his or 
her breakfast till that box-lid was pried off and 
its contents thoroughly examined. No, indeed! 
for the fish-balls and johnny cake would keep, 
but who could tell whether what was inside that 
box would keep or not? 

There was a state of general excitement in 
that dining-room, you may be sure. Daisy’s 
mother knew it made little girls happy to give 
things away, so she let Daisy give her grandpa 
on her birthday—only it came one day after— 
the nicest fishing-rod ever seen in those parts; 
one so exquisitely arranged that if any trout in 
Stony Brook declined to travel by that convey- 
ance, I should like to see him—and eat him, too. 
Besides, she sent him a pair of gold-bowed spec- 
tacles, which pleased him mightily. He took 
them from the case, put them, on, and squinted 
over, and under, and through them in all sorts 
of ways. 

“Now, ’pon my word,” said he, “things do 
look better through ’em. Why, wife, you look 
like a young gal of twenty—not a minute older.” 
Grandma Lawton was too much absorbed in 
opening her own package to hear this. It con- 
tained a black alpaca dress pattern, even silkicr 
than Nurse Ball’s, a pair of black kid gloves, and 
a box; and in the box was a cap, right out of a 
Boston milliner’s shop. 

“What on earth was Helen Lawton thinking 
about, to send me such a dressy, bowed-up thing 
as that?” exclaimed the astonished grandma. 
“©?Twill never go on to my old head, I can tell 
her that!” 

“Tt looks first-rate through my gold spectacles, 
wife,” said grandpa; “just the thing for a young 
gal.” 

You would have thought it was Grandpa and 
Grandma Lawton’s birthday instead of Daisy’s; 
but there was a great deal in that box, and Dai- 
sy was not forgotten. 

There was a beautiful silver mug, with her 
name engraved on it in the centre of a wreath of 
pretty daisies. That was her father’s birthday 
gift, and avery nice one it was, her grandma 
thought. But her mother’s present went a little 
nearer Daisy’s heart. That was a wax doll, and 
such a pretty, pretty one! It had blue eyes, and 
red cheeks, and flaxen ringlets, and a blue silk 
dress, and blue bows in its hair, and a blue sash 
round its waist, blue shoes on its feet, and a lit- 
tle blue trunk, with a blue gingham dress for 
morning wear, and a blue bonnet and a blue 
sunshade, and divers other blue arrangements 
in it. 

“Tt’s all over blue,” cried Daisy, in her ecsta- 
sies. “I s’all call her ‘’ittle boy Blue;’ wouldn’t 
00, g’an’pa?” 

“Sartain,” said Grandpa Lawton; “then you’ll 
have a little brother.” 

“No! no!” and Daisy stamped her tiny foot 
on the floor. She didn’t like to be imposed on. 
“She’s not my budder; she’s my ’ittle baby doll 
Blue.” 

There was a book full of bright pictures from 
Uncle George, and a tiny basket with a bird in 
it from Bridget, the cook, and a china dog with 
a basket in his mouth, from Norah, the house- 
maid, and at the “very bottomest of all,” 
wrapped in strong brown papers, was the dar- 
lingest little white slate with the darlingest little 
pencil tied to its side; that was from Joe, the er- 
rand boy. Not one had forgotten Daisy’s birth- 
day. It was no wonder the fish-balls and coffee 
were cold; but as Grandma Lawton said, “‘Birth- 
days don’t come every day in the year.” 

Daisy liked ail her presents; but she liked the 
chickens and Grandma Lawton’s gingerbread 
most of all, judging from the time she spent 





1 didn’t.” 














Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIO, 


A cape. 

A city. 

A boat 
My initials and jinals give the names of two do« 
mestic animals. . NELLIE, 


CROSS WORD ENIGMA, 


My /irst is in cup, but not in plate. 

My second is in dough, but not in cake. 

My third is in knife, but not in fork. 

My fourth is in bacon, but not in pork. 

My ji/th is in eel, but not in fish. 

My sizth is in cover, but not in dish, 

My seventh is in tin, but not in can. 

My eighth is in iron, but not in pan. 

My ninth is in corn, but not in mill. 

My tenth is in quart, but not in gill. 

My eleventh is in tremble, but not in quiver. 

My whole is the name of a lovely river. 

CousIN STEPHEN. 

3. 


REBUS. 





The contents of a boy’s pocket, 


4, 


NAMES OF TOWNS IN MAINE ENIGMATICALLY EXe 
PRESSED, 


An animal and a space. 

At liberty and an aperture. 
A tuft of hair and a harbor, 
Shining and a preposition, 
A forest and to conceal. 

A color and ashrub, 
Monarchs and a weight. 

. A thump and a conjunction, 


5. 
WORD SQUARE, 


An insurrection. 
A short letter, 


6. 
LOST JEWELS. 


Rub your hands well with soap. 

My sister Cora lives in New York. 

You can’t have my top all the time. 

Do you object to this cigar, Nettie? 

Then came thy startling summons. 

Tom came on board at Liverpool. 

What a splendid pear! Let me have a taste of it. 


90ST Tey G0 PO ot 
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Agrain. 
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Conundrums. 
Why is a man with a cold a desirable acquaint 
ance? Because he has influence, sir (influenza). 


Why is a newspaper like anarmy? Because it has 
leaders, columns and reviews. 


When a lady faints what figure does she need? You 
must bring her 2. 


When does a man sneeze three times? When he 
can’t help it. 


Which is the oldest tree? The elder, of course. 


Which is the best way to retain a young lady’s af- 
fections? Not to return them. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


Epic, Poor, Iowa, Crab. 
Rod, One, Den. 

8. Boston. 

4. “I, an old turtle, will wing me to some withered 
bough.” 

6. Cork, Crack, Watch. 

6. Noah, Anna, Tallow, Halibut, Antioch, Nero, 
Integer, Eden, Lisle.-—NATHANIEL HAWTHOKNE. 


1. 
2. 





SEAVEY, FOSTER & BOWMAN. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Eureka Machine . Twist, 


50 and 100 yard Spools for hand or machine use; 1 oz. and 
% oz.Spools for manufacturing purposes. And the 


EUREKA BUTTON-HOLE TWIST, 


10 yard Spools, all of which are warranted in every ree 
spect. For sale at retail by all Trimming Stores, and at 
wholesale by the manufacturers, 42 Summer Street, Bos- 
ton, 3l—eowvt 


DR. VAN NORMAN’S 


ENGLISH, FRENCIL AND GERMAN FAMILY AND 
DAY SCILOOL for YOUNG LADIES and CIIILDREN, 
71, 73 and 75 East 6lst Street, New York. Will commence 








playing with and cating them. a. &.- 





its Sixteenth Year, September 26th, 1872. For full infore 
mation send for catalogue. 
Address 2s above, at 75 East 61st Street. 32-176 





TERMS: 
The Susscrirrion Price of the ComMPANION is 


$1 50, if paid in advance. 

1 75 if not paid in advance. 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 

2 OO if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year 

THE Comranton is sert to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontin- 
uance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quire i by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CA YF PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
post-masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

The date againstyour name onthe margin of your paper, 
shows to whattime your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. Allarrearages must be paid. 

Tne courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

a 8 give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
ooks unless this is done. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY | 

MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 


sent by mail, 





EMPEROR WILLIAM’S PLAINNESS | 


The new German emperor is very quiet in all his 
ways, and has no taste for pomp and parade in office. 
A correspondent says: 

No one accuses Wilhelm of possessing great ability, | 
but surely the man who discovered Bismarck and 


who follows his suggestions must appreciate ability | 


in others. That his mind is eminently practical 
shows itself constantly, and that he dislikes ostenta- 
tion is proved by his life at Ems. Dressed quietly in 
asuit of ‘pepper and salt,” he appears among the 
people accompanied by a single member of the court, 
drinks his water at the spring like everybody else, 
shakes hands with his friends, bows to everybody, 
and discourages ceremony of all kinds. 

When the Kaiser first went to Ems, he sent for all 
the physicians, receiving them most cordially, and 
sitting on the end of a table during the entire inter- 
view. Upon taking leave of them he said, ““Remem- 
ber, gentlemen, that when you meet me you are not 


to know me, for lam a poor man and cannot afford | 
This was a polite way of inform- | 


to buy many hats.” 
ing the gentlemen that it was a great bore for him to 
return salutations, and that he had rather not be rec- 
ognized. No physician of Ems will be found remoy- 
ing his hat at the approach of the emperor. His ref- 
erence to poverty is not unfrequent. Upon the birth 
of one of the crown princess’ children, a courtier 
with whom he chanced to be walking drew the im- 
perial attention to a trinket, remarking that it would 
be a suitable present for the happy mother. ‘Ah, 
no!” replied the cautious Wilhelm, that would be a 


bad precedent, for if my daughter goes on adding to | 


her family as she has begun, I should eventually be 
ruined. Iam too poor for such extravagance.” 


oe Qe -_ 


LADIES RIDING MAN-FASHION, 


Grace Greenwood made the experiment in Califor- | 


nia of riding horseback on a common saddle, and 
came to the conclusion it was the only sensible way 
of riding long distances: 


The only drawback to the enjoyment of the ladies 
of our party was the discovery that the other parties 


had, by means of an avant-courier, dispatched before | 
day light on a flery mule, secured all the side-saddles, | 


and that we must lie by indefinitely, or take to the 
Mexican saddle and ride en cavalier, both for our 
excursions to the big trees and our longer excursion 
in the valley. 

So, with a tear for the modest traditions of our sex, 
anda shudder at the thought of the figures we should 
present, we four brave women accepted the situation, 
and, for the nonce, rode as woman used to ride in 
her happy, heroic days, before Satan, for her entan- 
glement and enslavement, invented trained skirts, 
corsets and side-saddles, 

We were fortunately provided with strong moun- 


tain suits of dark flannel and waterproof, which fitted ! 


us for this emergency and for any rough climbin 
we had a fancy for, and that was nota little. Well, 


after atrial of some fifteen miles the first day and | 


tw —— the second, we all came to the conclusion 
that this style of riding is the safest, easiest, and, 

therefore, the most sensible for long mountain expe- 
ditions, and for steep, rough and narrow trails. If 


nature intended woman to ride horseback at all, she | 


doubtless intended it should be after this fashion; 
otherwise we should have been a sort of land variety 
of the mermaid. 


en 
LET HIM GO. 


The Bangor Commercial is responsible for this: ‘‘A | 
few miles from the Katahdin Iron Works is a log | 
cabin in which some meat was stored; but a large 
bear who happened round, fearin that it would 
spoil before it was eaten, thought e@ might as well 
have a taste for himself. 


THE YOUTHS 


| ngeentnnite he vention cutest the hut and | 

on to push the door open, but failing in this he 
went to the windows, which were closed by shutters, | 
| and removed one from each side of the cabin, for the | 

| sole purpose, no doubt, of making sure his retreat, for 
if attacked from one window he could then jump 
from the other and soescape. He then went and 

| took a piece of meat and departed as he came. This 

| game was so cleverly performed that the owners of 

| the cabin, who were concealed in the bushes near by, 

| let the old fellow depart in peace.” 

| 





—— 


HINTS ABOUT GUNS. 


An English journal impresses on the minds of all | 
| Sportsmen, old and young, the necessity of caution | 
| in the use of firearms. Every year -witnesses some | 
dreadful accidents—many fatal, others attended with 
the loss of eyesight ora limb, A large portion of 
these might i > averted with tolerable care. The fol- 
lowing ‘‘golden rules”’ are suggested: 

1, Never load or leave a loaded gun in the house. 

2. Never carry a gun ina position that if it went 
off accidentally it would injure any one 

83. Never carry a gun cocked when scrambling 
through a hedge or leaping a ditch. 

4. Never leave a gun loosely against a tree or wall, 
as if it falls, or is suddenly moved away, it is liable 
to go off 

5. Never in sport point toward another a loaded or 
unloaded piece of firearms. 

By strictly adhering to the above rules many seri- 
ous accidents would be avoided. 


——---.e 


WANTED TO CARRY SOME OF IT HOME 
WITH HIM. 


The Jews import earth from Jerusalem to put into 
their coflins when they die. Scarcely less pathetic 
is the following incident, showing how naturally 
children love God’s fresh fields: 


On one of the recent excursions for poor children in 
New York a little pale-faced, hatless boy was noticed, 
who carried his cicket tightly clasped in his hand ali 
the day. He found in the grove a small fruit basket, 
which he quietly filled with earth, and then planted 
in it one of the wild weeds which were abundant. 
Many times during the day he carried his little bas- 
ket to the spring, and filling his hand with water 
dashed it upon the plant. Poor child! he longed to 
carry back to his miserable home a bit of the fresh- 

ness he had scarcely tasted himself. 
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WITTY. 


Sometimes witty men get ‘‘come up with.” Ata 
certain sanitarium in which Rev. Henry Ward Beech- 
| er was spending the summer, Thursday evening was, 

devoted to fun-making. There were several clergy- 
| men staying at the place, among them a spruce and 
| elderly little doctor of divinity, whose dignity and 
dress were absolutely unruffled. Nobody dreamed 
| that it was possible to take any liberties with him 
until one Thursday evening, when Mr. Beecher 
seized him, and carried him across the road as if he 
= been a child, setting him down tenderly by the 
ence. 

The little man smoothed his ruffled dress, and 
cried out to the laughing by-standers, ‘‘Another in- 
| stance of the triumph of matter over mind!” 





a 
WOKE THEM UP. 


Rev. Nathaniel Howe, of Hopkinton, whom Long- 
fellow has introduced into his ‘* “Kavanagh” under 
the name of ‘‘Parson Pendexter,”” was once preach- 
ing to a very drowsy audience, when he very delib- 
erately said, ‘The town of Hopkinton is bounded on 
the east by Framingham, on the south by Milford, 
on the west by Uptonand by Westboro’ and on 
the north by Southboro’, and”—the people wak- 
| ing up, he said, **You seem all ready to perambulate 
this rocky town with me; but would it not be quite 
as well to know something of the situation of those 
territories into which we all so soon are coming?’’ 
and went on as usual with his sermon. * 


—— 
HOW LONG? 


“How long does it take to be converted?” said a 
¥ oung man to his father. 

“How long,’’ asked his father, ‘does it take the 
judge to discharge the prisoner w ‘hen the jury have 
brought him in ‘Not guilty?’ ”’ 

“Only a minute.” 

“When a sinner is convinced that he is a sinner, 
and is sorry for it; when he desires forgiveness and 
deliverance from sin, and believes that Christ is able 
and willing to save him,—he can be converted as 
speedily as the prisoner can be discharged by the 
judge. It does not take God a Jong time to discharge 
a we soul from the condemnation and power of 

sin 


—_——$$—@—————— 


Be nor ANGRY that you cannot make others as 
you wish them to be, since you cannot make yourself 
what you wish to be. 


THERE is a gentleman now occupying a prominent 
position in London, who learned Latin and Greek 
while he was carrying messages as an errand-boy in 
the streets of Manchester. 


A coxcoms asked a stuttering barber’s boy, “Did 
you ever shave a monkey?’ 

“No, sir,” ” said the boy, “‘but if yow’ll s-s-sit down 
I'll t-t-try.’ 


| Tue FrencuMan does not always hit the English 
idiom exactly. He who meant to say his boy knew 
a thing or two, and said he knew one or two things, 
has found a rival in the fellow countryman who had 
a boy as bright as a new dollar and described him as 
brighter than seve nty-tive old cents. 


| Men in Maine perpetrate a cruel joke on their 
wives sometimes. A man will tell his wife that he is 
roiug to Ausanguuatansogowmongotongo, fishing. 
fie then requests all his friends to call at the house 
and inquire his whereabouts. When he returns the 
poor woman is exhausted and doesn’t speak again 
for a month. 
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Do NOT NEGLECT any affection of the throat and lungs 
| in its incipient stages. By the use of Dr. J. W. Poland’s 
White Pine Compound you can easily be cured. Com, 


| Save Money by buying the New Wilson Underfeed 
| Sewing Machine, and also get the most perfect, durable 
| and beautiful machine ever made in America. It is sold 
on easy terms, and none should fail to call and see it. 
| Salesroom at 622 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., and 
in all other cities in the United States. The Company 
want agents in country towns. Com. 


COMP. ANTON. 


NOV. 21, 1872. 
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Om COUNTRY. 


When first our sires her flag unfurled, 
And let it float upon the breeze, 
But thirteen stars it showed the world, 
Where'er it waved. on land or seas. 
To such dimensions has she grown. 
We numbcr now almost two score; 
The most enlightened nation known, 
Our power extends from shore to shore. 
Our Boys can dress in handsome ‘*Clothes,” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
Which’ they can buy at GEORGE FENNO’S, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 


OREIGN StAMr. 50 for 25 cts. Catalogue for 
ae _ A EACH, Box 292, Boston. 46eow2t 


THE | SerAGE STAMP REPORTER sent 
free, Aree. WHEELER, Lowell, Mass. 











Mass. 46—4t 
425 A MONTH! Horse furnished. Expenses 
§. paid. HH. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 41—1at 


ore !—Send 10 cts., and get the Recipes for making 
lored Fires, W ater Paints, and Hair Oils, to R. R. 
JEFFE: RSON, Box 67, Brandon, Vt. 47—1t 








R. MORSE’S Fire and Burglar Proof Safes for 
« Banks, Stores and Dwellings, new and old, pA 74 
Sudbury Street Boston — 





GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
work for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 
G. STINSON & CO., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Me, 


WHITE'S SPECIALTY for Dyspepsia cures the 
disease. H.G. WHITE, a 7 Washington 
St., Boston, Mass. — Price $1 per bottle. 33—tt 
R. DEAN'S E RHEUMATIC PILLS, for chron- 
ic and inflammatory Rheumatism, are “unrivalled. 
Sold by alldruggists. 25—eow35t 
ORBETT’S Shaker’s Sarsaparilla | for purify ing and 
cleansing the blood. A valuable medicine at all sea- 
sons of the year, Sold by all druggists. 25—eow35t 
ROWN'S Shaker’s Extract of Valerian, a sure cure 
for Neuralgia, Headache, loss of sleep, ‘and like dis- 
eases. Sold by alldruggists. : —eow 3st 
WANTED. »—Thirty young men and ladies to leam 
b bo gar ag to fill positions, at good salaries. Ad- 
dress with stamp » ge: |e BERNETHY, Superintendent 
Telegraph, Akron’ 0 47—It 


25 UNUSED FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 
Stamps, Japan, Greece, Servia, C ‘a lon. Price 43c. 
Send 10c for Circular. 7 Post Cards 30c. KE. SUR RBLED, 
Box 2724, St. Louis, Mo. 47—2t 


\ ANTED.— 











AGENTS.—The very best chance ever 
otfered. Profits $4 to $20aday. TRY IT. Particu- 
lars FREE. Address WOODWARD, LEWIS & (O., 96 
Washington | Street, Boston, . Mass, 47- de 


‘¢ DOYS AND GIRLS— —Chromos—bright and gay— 
sell better than anything else—requires no *talk’— 
sell at sight."". J. JAY GOULD, 20 Bromfield St., Boston, 
Mass. 45—tf 
AMB KNITTING MACHINE. 
article of knit goods needed ina far 
lars and samples address LAMB K 
CO., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 














Makes every 
nil For circu- 
NITTING: MAC a 





OOK! Fifty elegantly printed Address or Visiting 

4 Cards sent by mail for 25c. Business Cards, Labels, 

etc., at low rates. Send stamp forsamples. <A. II. FU ae 
LER, Box 2613, North Bridgewater, Mass. 44—8t 


MONE MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and 


Key Check Outfits. Catalogues, sam- 
ples an full particulars FREE, S, M. Spencer, Brattle- 
boro’, Vt. 








6—ly 
QQ ire: ive hy CHILD’S MICROSCOPE, magni- 
es tive er ons $3 50 
QUEEN’S SCHO L MICROSCOPE, 





sixteen hundred ——_ | ELE ea LN $6 

0 Se S UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD aT 
COPE, magnities ten thousand times....... $6 

Sena aa for illustrated description of the above, tion 


form valuable and onteresting Holiday Gifts to the young | 


or old, to JAMES W. QUEEN & CU., 924 Chestnut St., 
Phila., or 535 Broadway, New York. 45-4 


UPID’S MAGIC CARDS. a curious cards | 
will make any person, showing them, reveal their | 


greatest secrets They defy detection, and cause great 
amusement. Price 30 cents. 

Scientific Experiments for Winter Evenings. 
A series of instructive and amusing ex 
performed, and without the slightest danger; accompa- 
nied by an illustrated book of instructions. Price 50 cts. 

Where is It ?—An extraordinary feat in legerdemain, 
which provokes the greatest amusement. With simple 
directions, ensuring the successful performance. ‘This 
amusing trick can be performed on any table, and in any 
room. ‘The effect of the illusion is indescribable. Price 50 
cents, 

Either of the above can be had of dealers in Novelties, 
Newsdealers, ete., or by mail on receipt of price by HAP- 
PY HOURS co., “22 Ann 81 St., New York. _ 


ACENTS, READ THIS! 


We will pay Agents a salary of &30 per week and ex- 








venses to sell our new and wonderful inventions. Address 
M.V.WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 47—4t 
CHRISTMAS BELLS. 
AN ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY JOURNAL. FREE 


TO ALL. 


Send stamp for postage to ADAMS & CO., 
Boston, Mass, 


47—2tcow 
\ EBSTER’S PATENT BUTTON-HOLE 
WORKERS. Patented June 27, 1871. 


Awarded first premium at the American Institute and 
Maryland Institute Fairs, 187 



























Is one of the most 
important inven- 
tions of the age! 
The most perteet 
Button-Hole 
Worker ever in- 
vented! So simple 
that a child can 
work a more per- 
fect button-hole 

with it than the 
most experisnced 
hand can work 
without it. Every 
stitch is taken 
with the most per- 
fect mechanical 
accuracy. Isused 
Scntirely independ- 
SS cnt of ‘the se wing 


last a liteti me. 
S$ away wiih 


gers, straining the 
eyes, and with im- 
) erfect and irregue 
lar worked button 
holes. They give 
S universal saiisfac- 
7 ton. Ladies who 
3 vse them say that 
they are worta treirt we: ght in gold. Over eleven thou- 
sand sold during the first we k of their introduction. Lo- 
eal and travelling agents wanted everywhere. They sell 
at sicht, and over 100 per cent. profit. Sample But- 
ton-hole Worker and sample Button-hole Cutter packed 
ina neat case, with full directions for use, together with 
sample of our new and novel way of canvassing, sent to 
any address on receipt of 65 cents. Orders by mail receive 
prompt attention. Address WEBSTER Mt ANUFAC- 
LURING CO., Manufacturers, Ansonia, Conn. Please 
state in what pa per you saw this, 45—4t 


STAMP ewe 
COLLECTORS 
GUIDE. 








New edition. Every collector needs 
it. Beautiful rare buy? given with 
—- copy. Nearly 10,000 alrerdy 


By mail Ten "cents. Address 





AMERICAN STAMP meee = ct. 





priments, easily | 











NEW BOOKS. 
NEW STYLES. 


All Adapted tothe Family or Sunday School. 
Golden Motto Series, 4 vols. 6 vols. 
Aunt Hattie’ 8 Pe for 


Resy Dawn Stories. 
Sylvan Glen Series, 4 vols. 


ys. 

Aunt “Tattie’s Library for 
Girls. 6 vols. 

Rustic Library. 6 vols. $3. 

Casket Library. 6 vols. $3. 

Happy Home Stories for 


Standard Series Temperance 
Tales. 4 vols. 
Sweet Clover Stories. 4 vols. 


Linden tale Stories. 5 vols. 


oys. vols. 
Brosbside Stories. 4 vols. Happy Home Stories for 
00. Girls. 6 vols. 5 
Gypsy Stories. 4 vols. $5. Woodlawn Stories, 6 vols. 


Elmwood Stories. 4 vols. $5. 
Chellis Series. 3 vols. $4 50. 
Gaylord Series. 3 vols. $4 25. 
Silver 5 Series. 3 vols. 


Little Pitcher Stories. 6 vols. 
Moss Rose Stories. 


Leslie Stories. 5 vols. 


Picture Stories. 6 vols. $150 
~e Stories. 12 vols. 


Walnut Grove Series. 4 vols. 
$5 00. 


Tiny , _-_ rols. $3. 
Please send kes om complete Catalogue. 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
24 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


The Waltham Watch Company have by far the largest 
and most complete establishment in the world, employing 
a body of artisans which for skill, intelligence, training 
roy expertness, are unequalled in this or any other coun- 


47—It 





Ww ith every facility in the art at their command, 
Company confidently claim that their watches are Doe 
than the imported article of even much higher cost, and 
are at least twenty-five per cent. cheaper in their several 
|, than any watches whatever of American manultac- 

ure, 





[SOMETHING NEW FROM WALTHAM. 


A Boy’s Watch. 


A small Silver Watch, made on purpose to suit the 
rising generation of American Boys, has just been brought 
out, and is already immensely popular. 


The price has been put low because it is a Boy’s Watch, 
and to bring it within the reach ofall. Its special tr ade 
mark is “American Watch Co., Adams Street, 
Waltham, Mass. 

—ALSO— 
SMALL GOLD WATCHES 


For Young Ladies and Gentlemen, in every variety of 
styles, suited to the tastes and means of the great majority 
of respectable young people. 


No watches retailed by the Company. 
Jewellers. Send for Circular. 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 
New York and Boston 


THE MACNETIC FISH. 


For sale by all 


51—ly 








This is the most curious Toy inthe world. 
hand it will perform all the motions and antics ofa live 
fish, and will vary its movements according to the amount 


Placed in the 


of electricity existing in the person. It will retain its pe- 
culiar properties as long as it is kept d 
Sent by mail post paid’ on receipt of thirty scents by ad- 





dressing A. E, 
= 2t Boston, Mass. 
4aGENTS WANTED.—We guarantee employment for 
either sex, at $5a day. on 83, ormore 5 ew works 
by Mrs. H. B. Stowe, andot! Superd, 





sclieen e Writeand sce. 
ington, Dustin & Co., Tartfozd, Ct. 


Particulars free. 
1823. JUBILEE ! 1873. 
OF THE 
NEW YORK OBSERVER 
The Best Religious and Secular Family Newspaper. 
$3 a Year with the JUBILEE YEAR BOOK. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE & CoO., 

37 Park Row, New York. 
46 SEND FOR A SAMPLE copy. 4t 


STOP THAT COUCH. 
CURE THAT COLD. 
KENDALL’S PECTORAL BALSAM, 

The great Throat and Lung Balsam will do it. Buy it; 


only 50 cents. Large bottles sold by all dealers in medi- 
cine. FRANCIS FENN & CO., Proprietors. Rutland, 
yt. 46—13t 


Morey made: rapidly end end easily a 











4 everyw 
$75 to $250 per month, ¢c7e*r: 
male, Page ENUINE IMPROVED COM- 
MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MAC MINE, This 
Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, 
braid and embroider ina most superior manner. Price 
only $15. Fully licensed and warranted for five years. 
We will pay $1000 for any machine that will sew @ 
stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam than 
ours. It makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every 
second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be 
Pralcd ay «apart without tearing it. Wepay Agents from 

$250 per month and expenses, or a commission 
from which twice that amount can be made. Address 
SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pittsburg, Pa.: 
Chicago, I1l.; or St. Louis, Mo, 45—6teow 


Do Your Own Printing 


WITH A NOVELTY PRESS! 
which still maintains its reputation as the 
BEST PRESS EVER MADE 
FOR THE PURPOSE! 

Send for Geouietres illustrated Pamphlet 


i toBENJ. O. MANUFACTULEL, 
= iG yw os 


u. Y. Epwa , N.Y 
Kety Le CDW va mrkctSt. 
jade} tw 603 North 


Agente} W. anted | 









at 


min AC. Kesiocg, 58 





jouth 





12 vols. © 
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